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Add this 
big plus 

to your 
1957 plans 
for camp 


enrollments 






sf 





THE NEW YORK TIMES 
ANNUAL 
EDUCATION 
DIRECTORY 


Wednesday, January 2, 1957 





e For regular advertisers who want to get 
their schedules off to a good start. 

e For 1-time advertisers looking for maximum 
impact at low cost. 

The first business day of the year is becoming 
more and more important for more and 

more camp directors. 

For that’s the day their advertising in 

The New York Times starts working to bring in 
enrollments right through the year. 
Advertising in the January 2 issue of 

The Times will make an initial impact on more 
than 550,000 families, in 7,000 cities and 
towns from coast to coast — families who spend 
more for education and camping, and are 

best prospects for enrollments. 

After publication, all advertisements will 

be reprinted as the 1957 ANNUAL EDUCATION | 
DIRECTORY for distribution to readers of The Times. 
The Education Directory represents a 
year-round effort on the part of The Times 

to give extra punch... and a long follow-through 
to camp advertising published in The Times 

on one particular day. 

Make sure you add this big plus to your 

1957 plans for camp enrollments. Get full details 
by calling or writing: 


Che New York Ci 

+ j + 
Che New York Cimes 
School and Camp Advertising Department 
Times Square, New York 36,N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-1000 
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Annual Check-up Issue 


CoveR: Daily Check-up of Dining Room Service Can 


Make Meals More Enjoyable For All Photo Boy Scouts 


Good Camp Sanitation Good Camp Health 


by Arthur Handley 


Pool Modernization — For Today’s Standards 


by Harold H. Hilliard 


How You Can Streamline Your Kitchen Set-Up 


by George Fauerbach 


Have You Considered The Value of Individual 
Camper Records 


Simplify Your Office Routine With These Short Cuts 


by Russell B. Daubert 
How Professional Guidance Can Help You Achieve A Well 


Planned Building Program 


Your Smallcraft Program—Its Needs and Potentials 


by JoAnn Johnson 


Report To The Field—And a Look To the Future 


by Ted Cavins 


ACA Officers—Committee Chairmen Listed 
for Coming Season 
Departments 


Letters From Readers Section News 


nN + 


Books For Better Camping News From Suppliers 


News For Camp Leaders 21 Classified Advertisements 


The contents of Camping Magazine are indexed in The Education 


available on microfilm from University Microfilms. 


by Margaret Neubauer 


by Eugene F. Magenau 
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HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
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CAMP 
DIRECTORS / 


Cut your operating 
budget with AerVoiDs. 
Save Labor! Save Money! 


Save time. Expedite your feed- 
ing operations with AerVoiD 
Portable Vacuum Insulated hot 
food, soup and coffee carriers. 


Cook meals hours in advance 
of service like institutions do. 
Store in AerVoiDs. Release 
kitchen help for other duties. 
Eliminate much last-minute meal- 
hour rush. Release cooking 
equipment for further produc- 
tion. 

AerVoiDs portability makes it 
possible to transport hot foods 


and liquids for field activities 


even miles from your kitchens 
. and have them Hot when 
you re ready to serve, IN- 


DOORS OR OUTDOORS! 


AerVoiDs vacuum insulation keeps cold 
foods cold as well as hot foods hot 
.. « SAVES ICE! 

Variety of sizes to service a few or 
hundreds. No installation . ready 
for service as soon as unpacked. Highly 
sanitary . made entirely of stain- 
less steel. Built-in durability to stand 
up under rough usage. 
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Thousands in daily service from coast 
to coast amongst institutions, hospitals, 
industrial plants, schools, caterers, 
many large government and commer- 
cial feeding operations. 


Write for illustrated catalog circular 


“CM” and low factory-to-camp prices. 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 





19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 


. CHICAGO 12 ILLINOIS 
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letters from 
readers 


Information Wanted 

We are instituting in our camp the 
free choice program; a program where- 
in each camper chooses his afternoon 
activities from a wide range of activi- 
ties offered. 

Our prime problem is an adminis- 
trative one. We would like to know 
if there are any standardized materials 
and methods used in setting up such 
a program. We refer primarily to 
standardized choice forms, and ways 
to include the overall camp program 
in the most efficient manner. With the 
number of camps now turning to this 
new approach in camping, we thought 
perhaps we could benefit from the 
experience of others. 

We would sincerely appreciate any 
information, guidance or material 
about that problem. 

Raphael Artz 
Camp Ramah 


Arzt to an- 
has 


We have referred Mr. 
other camp who 
mimeographed forms of this type in 
his camp. If any of our readers can 
give Mr. Arzt any added information 
on how they have set up such a pro- 
eram, we'd like to share it with other 
readers through our Letters Column 


—Ed. 


airector used 


Please be kind enough to forward 
at your earliest possible convenience 
any information or literature pertain- 
ing to camp bunking facilities, build- 
ing layout, design and equipment. 

Edmund W. Dreyfuss 
Reevistered Architect 
Washineton, D. C. 


A copy of the 1956 Annual Refer- 
ence Issue and Buying Guide has been 
sent to Mr. Dreyfuss—kEd. 


Wants to Receive CM 

Will you please CAMPING 
MAGAZINE sent to me as of last 
week, | am the new camp director 
and your magazine is the one bit of 
information I sure want to. start 
getting. 

With best wishes for your continued 
SUCCESS. 


have 


John R. Piper 
Camp Director 
Y.M.C.A. of Indianapolis 


Recommends Photography 
As Camp Activity 

Nowadays, between 60 and 75% 
of our campers bring cameras with 
them to camp. Many even bring 
two together with such para- 
Phernalia as flash bulbs, light me- 
ters and extra film, Photography as 
a camp activity comes pretty close 
In appeal to swimming and the uni- 
versal baseball. It’s a year-round ac- 
tivity, too; most businesses and pro- 
fessions make great use of photog- 
raphy, when you stop to consider. 

Have you ever thought what a 
revival in the nature program could 
be brought about by photography? 
And don't neglect the broadening 
of public relations. All a camp’s 
tangible facets are shown to better 
advantage and campers’ own feel- 
ings for their camp given opportun- 
ity to develop and continue through 
the years as they show their own 
pictures of camp — taken, develop- 
ed, colored and mounted “at my 
camp.” 

Many campers are given useful, 
enlightening, good _ habit-forming 
traits through this art. Photography 
entails patience; learning much 
about the atmosphere and natural 
phenomena; science; infinite atten- 
tion to details; timing; building (arts 
and crafts and woodworking enter, 
too;) nature; printing design; form; 
and writing legibly. 

What a joy to a director as he 
goes winter rounds of calls to find 
closets turned into darkrooms, cel- 
lars and attics converted into pho- 
tography shops—even older broth- 
ers’ and sisters’ or parents’ play- 
rooms divided for photography. All 
in the household are grateful for 
giving “camper” such a wonderful 
hobby, interest and pleasure. Often, 
a father-son relationship is strength- 
ened through sharing this camp- 
learned hobby. 

—Lillian Zarakov 

Camp Zakelo, Harrison, Maine 


A Commendation 

| am not one who has ever written 
you comments about the magazine, 
but here is a good time to add that 
I’m proud of it and the work you do. 

If | am not mistaken, your first 
contract with ACA was signed during 
the early weeks of my ACA Presi- 
dency, and | count that as one of the 
real distinctions of my regime. 
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March. Subscription prices: Membership in ACA includes Camping Magazine; to 
annual reference issue $2.00. Entered as second-class matter at the 
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Congratulations to you all, and 
thanks to everybody for the good job 
you do. 

Mrs. Chauncey P. 
Camp Lanakila 
Fairlee, Vermont 


Hulbert 


Find Reference Issue Helpful 

We would appreciate receiving the 
latest edition of the Camp Reference 
and Buying Guide. We have a 1952 
issue. 

We believe this publication to be 
very helpful to camp operators and 
frequently refer them to it. 


Elizabeth P. Robinson 


Camp Consultant 
Dept. 


Mich. oO} Social Welfare 





Camping’s A Family Affair 
After three decades of camp direct- 
ing we have at long last tapped a 


brand new source for camp enroll- 
ments—-great grandmothers! 


Both last year and this we have 
received checks signed by the great 


grandmother of one of our campers. 
She began 30 years ago by sending us, 
then, her three grandsons — eleven 
summers each. 
May she live forever! 
David §S. Keiser 
Camp Lenape 
Pike County, Pa. 


Readers’ Service Helpful 

| have long followed your articles 
in the CAMPING MAGAZINE with in- 
terest and note that recently you 
have added this (Readers’) service 
to members. 

As I have the job of procuring 
food for both Camps Winona and 
Wyonegonic, as well as directing 
the repairs, maintenance and plan- 
ning for future building, [ am most 
interested in your service. 

Philip Cobb 
35S Walnut Lane 
Princeton, N. J. 
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On the Trail or In Camps 
YOU CAMP LIKE.A KING IN 





A Tent for every need... From the Most 
Complete Line of Tents in the World. 
Preferred by Campers who K now: 


* 
‘ 
HOOSIER Deluxe WALL TENT 
For campers who demand the best. 
turing Roll-up Walls and Doors for mox- 


imum access and ventilation. 





HOOSIER MOUNTAINEER 
Light 2-man tent. 
yet has comfort features — 
screen door, sewed-in floor. 
on the trail 








Weighs only 9 Ibs., 
zippered 
Idea! for 








HOOSIER FORESTER UMBRELLA TENT 
For maximum comfort. Zippered closing 
screen door works from both sides, in- 
sures insect-proof shelter. 


Fea- 





Hoosier tents are renowned for high- 
est quality, durability and depend- 
ability. Immediate delivery, all types 
tents. 

WRITE TODAY for Hoosier Tent Catalog. 
Be ready for next season by ordering 
now 


TARPAULIN & CANVAS GOODS CO., INC. 
Dept. PT, 1302-10 W. Washington Street 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
New York Office: 205 W. 34th Street 


TENT 











NISSEN 
FLASHFOLD 
77-A 








CHAMPIONSHIP TRAMPOLINE 
FOR CAMPING FUN 


@ Exclusive Hidden Hinge per- a 
"Flash-Folding’ for 


mits 
W\ quick, easy storage 





100%, all-nylon bed 


@ Completely clear area under 
ed 


More than 5,000 Nissen Trampolines® now in use throughout the world. 


 Gtcinita MISSEM. 0 tint @ Teapypoy ye 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ecocccccccsccccsccsesees MAIL TODAY «ee 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
200 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Please send me free information on ‘‘How to Use the Nissen 


Trampoline Model ‘'77-A' at Camp—a personalized Nissen 
service. 





NAME 





CAMP 








ADDRESS 








city ZONE STATE 











HERE are typical comments from 
camps who have been profiting from 
advertising in PARENTS’ MAGAZINE: 


‘"We have had a very satis— 
factory season. Thank you 
so much for your help. Every 
one of the campers enrolled 
because of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
expressed a desire to return 
in 1957." 


+ 


-From a Pennsylvania camp 


"Very satisfied with enroll- 

‘ments from PARENTS’. Filled 

by Feb. ist; turned over 40 

away." 


\ 


‘"Thank you for helping us to 
have a full enrollment...one 
of the best summers we have 
ever had. Thank you again 
for your wonderful help.” 


From a New York State camp 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT in PARENTS’ 
reaches the most receptive audience 
you can ask for—1,700,000* reader- 
families who depend on the magazine 
for guidance in decisions affecting the 


well-being of their 31% million children. 
For rates and full details, 


write direct to: 
Josephine Chrenko, Director, School & Camp Dept. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


*effective Merch, 1957 
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Training For Outdoor Leadership 

In Troops and Camps 

AUTHOR: Fanchon Hamilton, Person- 
nel Dept., Girl Scouts of U.S.A. 

PUBLISHER: Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
[55 East 44th St., N.Y.C. 17, 1956, 
$1.00. 

REVIEWER: Gunnar A. _ Peterson, 
Camping and Outdoor Education, 
George Williams College. 

This booklet, while written prima- 
rily for the Girl Scout movement in 
the United States, has much of value 
for the training of leadership in a 
wide variety of agencies and groupings. 

Set up originally in two books, 
“Camp Counselor Training” and 
“Training for Outdoor Leadership,” 
the book is a combination of these 
two previous publications and_ has 
been completely revised by the author. 

The material covered includes good 
content and examples of training for 
(1) troop meetings in the out-of- 
doors, (2) day hikes and cookouts, 
(3) troop camping, (4) day and es- 
tablished camping. It is complete with 
a good discussion of teaching methods 
and aims and some material on the 
training and supervision of camp staff. 

It should be a valuable resource for 
persons engaged in the training of 
leadership, either in a college or uni- 
versity setting and for camp schools 
that are going to be engaging in a 
wider experience in the out-of-doors. 


My Hobby is Collecting Sea 
Shells and Coral 
AUTHOR: Ruth H. Dudley 
PUBLISHER: Hart Book Co., 670 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 1955, 
$2.95. 
REVIEWER: Barbara Ellen Joy. 
Thousands of people, including 
many children, are combining the 
pleasure of seashore outings with 
the collection, study, and classifica- 
tion of shells, coral and other forms 
of sea life found on the beaches. 
This book contains valuable and in- 
teresting information about this fine 
hobby and would be of especial 


Books for 
Better Camping 


value to seashore camps on both 
coasts. 

There is good information about 
care of shells, an excellent biblio- 
graphy, lists of collections and mu- 
seums, and other practical informa- 
tion. Illustrations are in black and 
white. The book has a good index 
which, this reviewer as one who 
has been badly bitten by the shell 
bug knows, is very important. The 
text is interestingly written and the 
information about individual shells 
adequate. We doubt, however, i 
some of the less common shells are 
as easily come by as the author 
suggests. 


Le 


How to Lead Group Singing 
AUTHORS: Helen and Larry Etsenberg 
PUBLISHER: Association Press, 291 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 7, 1955, $1.00. 
REVIEWER: Lura Mohrbacher 


If you are looking for some tips on 
how to lead group singing for that 
first camp job, or if you already lead 
singing and need to improve your 
technique, you'll find this little book 
very helpful and entertaining. 

It is written in a chatty style and 
the little stick figure illustrations add 
to the informality and helpfulness. 

The novice will find answers to 
many questions. There are 
suggestions on how to start, then in- 
stead of leaving you waving your arms 
wondering what to do next, the au- 
thors carry you through step by step 
to the end. They tell you what to ex- 
pect from groups and how to deal 
with a variety of situations. 

1 am not enthusiastic over the com- 
ments suggested for the leader to use 
on “groaning Junior High boys.” | 
believe there are ways of getting their 
cooperation that would be in_ better 
taste. Neither do | agree entirely on 
the choice of songs at certain spots in 
the book. Many are excellent but a 
few of them have little quality and 
seem to be below the standard we 
ought to set, no matter what type of 
group is involved. I do like what is 


specific 
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said regarding “songs that give of- 
fense” and “parodies.” 

This reviewer feels that each song 
leader has a definite responsibility in 
making a very careful choice of songs 
to suit his or her own situation and 
should not be content with anything 
but the best that is available. 

The book has much to recommend 
it, however, and new leaders 
will find it a real boon. 


SOnY 


How to Build Bird Houses and Feeders 


AUTHOR: Walter E. Schutz 

PUBLISHER: Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, 1955, 
$2.95. 

REVIEWER: Herbert Sweet, Acorn 


Farm Camp. 

Many camp directors overlook the 
program potential involved in attract- 
ing wild birds to the camp “living” 
area. 

Here is a book which gives detailed 
material that will offer projects in the 
craft shop, museum, and along nature 
trails, to the enjoyment of all camp- 
ers. 


“How to Build Bird Houses and 
Feeders” offers the best information 
available on how tto. attract birds 


through planting and providing food, 
water, and the proper type of shelter. 
You will find page after page of bird 
houses which have been tested, and 
these designs are not too difficult for 
the average camper to follow. 

Here is a_ conservation project 
where the individual camper can see 
the results of his efforts during the 
summer and each summer when he 
returns to camp. 


The Golden Book of Science 

AUTHOR: Bertha Morris Parker 

PUBLISHER: Simon and Schuster, 630 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 20, 1956, $3.95. 

REVIEWER: Charles Erdmann, Camp 
Voyageur 


It is seldom that a_ publication 
reaches the public with the appeal 
of this book, and at the same time 


can boast the scientific accuracy and 
detail. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the broad field of SCIENCE is 
covered in most of its aspects—from 
the world of the stars to the details 
of the smallest insects. The first few 
pages ask the intriguing questions 
(for which we have all groped for 
answers at some time) “How Old is 


Old?” — “How Big is Big?” — “How 
Fast is Fast?” — and give some rea- 


sonable answers! 
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Fach specific “problem” is_ con- 
fined to one page (or at most two) 
thus keeping in mind the short interest 
span. The illustrations are in many 
colors — charming, self - explanatory 
and quite accurate. There is no limit 
to the “new interests” that can be 
opened to a child with a book of this 
scope—birds, fish, stones, sea shells, 
weather centers, the human skeleton, 
machines, rockets—there is even a 
chapter on mechanical toys. 

This is a book with the charm of 
a fairy story, but with the authenticity 
of fact. While it is practical for 
children from reading age on to high 
school, there is no question that older 
children (even adults) will find great 
pleasure in the logical explanations of 


scientific phenomena’ which have 
never been explained so_ concisely 
before. 


How to Choose a Camp For Your Child 
AUTHOR: Ernest Osborne 
PUBLISHER: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 East 38th St., N.Y.C. 16, 1956, 
25¢. (pamphlet 231). 
REVIEWER: Emily Welch 
This is a pamphlet which should 
answer most of the questions that 
parents may have when choosing a 
camp. I say most because there are 
certain intangibles which are hard to 
put into words. It is the general feel 
of the camp that comes from talking 
with the director, with the counselors, 
with the campers and their parents 
that should be the deciding factor. 


Fun with Skits, Stunts and Stories 


AUTHORS: Helen & Larry Eisenberg 

PUBLISHER: Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. 1955, 
$2.95. 

REVIEWER: Herb Sweet, 

Farm Camp. 

Have you worn the fuzz from the 
elbows of your favorite stunt book 
jacket? If you have the responsi- 
bility of planning skits or stunts for 
the camp programs, or you need 
some new stories, here is another 
new book by the Ejisenbergs for 
youngsters or adults, really for any- 
one. 

If you are not already familiar 
with Helen and Larry Eisenberg 
through their many books, “Fun 
With Skits, Stunts and Stories” will 
be a delightful introduction to good 
hearted, young-in-spirit fun for you 
and everyone, 


Acorn 
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HELEN and LARRY 
EISENBERG‘'S new 


OMNIBUS 
OF FUN 


helps you when 


outdoor activities are rained out 

you want to improve group spirit 

you need more pep at campfires 

you want a quick way to make new 
campers feel at home 

© you need fun ideas at a moment's notice 


You get thousands of NEW activities for all 
ages in this new 640-page GIANT book. 
LOOK IT OVER NOW — FREE! 


You'll pick up: 


° stories * skits 
* feats * puzzlers 
* mystery games ° stunts 


¢ mealtime fun * hobbies 

* contests, quizzes* song fest 

* gags ¢ skill games 

* parties * musical games 

* outdoor games ° folk fun 

¢ and more... MORE... MORE 
Here’s your all-in-one-volume library of good 
times for ail ages, all occasions, all settings— 


indexed and arranged for quick use! 
640 pages, $7.95 


10 DAY FREE EXAMINATION 


) 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 4 
Send me the big, new OMNIBUS OF 
FUN for 10-day free examination. 


Name 


é Address E 


Payment herewith. (Send postpaid. 4 
Money refunded if not satisfied.) 


| Bill me. | | Bill Camp 
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Winner of publishing 
field's high awards 


GEORGE POLK MEMORIAL AWARD 
and 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY AWARD 
1956 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN GOLD 
MEDAL MAGAZINE AWARD 
(1955) 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 
AWARD (1953) 


THE FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 
AWARD (1951) 





What Your Doctor 
Should Charge 


Compare yout Gwe bels with 





4 
the farsi relate Wsts of 


medical 'ees eve! pubished 


~ MARGARET O BRIEN 


Advertising rates based on 2,300,000 annua! 
average net paid circulation effective with 
February 1957 issue. Highest circulation in 
Redbook history. 


For information and camp advertising rate card address: 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Redbook Magazine 


230 Park Avenue New York 17, New York 

















New Stands 


FLOATING 2 
DOCK oS 













Selves 
Deep-Water 
Pier Problems 


Free-Floating é 






Raft or Here, for the first time, 
Sh Sonal is your modern solution to safe docking 
ore Anchored in deep water, sharp drop-offs, muddy bottoms! It’s 


the new STANDARD STEEL FLOATING DOCK 
Rides the waves like a big boat — on new leakproof 
Replaces unsafe steel drum make- 


e | steel pontoons. 
shifts. Basic unit, 6’ x 16’, with Standard Steel em- 
> - bossed, nonskid deck, carries up to 20 people, all 


Dock 





WZ Standard Steel accessories. Adapts to any length, 
Si - width with bolt-on 6’ x.8’ floating sections. Easy one 
= man installation. 


Stondand Steel. PRODUCTS MFG. CO. 


America’s Leading Producer of Modern Waterfront Equipment 


DEPT, C, 2836 SOUTH 16th STREET © MILWAUKEE 15, WISCONSIN 





Write now for illustrated 


Bulletin on new Standard 
iy mae) UE, icmelela ée 


‘a Sr nn ee oe . — 
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[his would certainly be a boon 
to any program director for rainy 
day entertainment. 





books received 











listed in this column are 


review but not 


Books 
those received for 
deemed of maximum interest to. the 
number of camp directors. 


require 


eredlesi 
Space limitations, therefore, 


us to list them as shown.—Ed. 


HANDBOOK FOR SKIN” Divers, by 
George Bronson-Howard. PUBLISH- 
ER: Arco Publishing Co.,  Inc., 


N.Y.C. 17. $2.00. 


SEAWEEDS AT EBB Tipe, (handbook 
on Pacific Coast seaweeds) by 
Muriel Lewin Guberlet. PUBLISH- 
ER: University of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5, Wash. $3.50. 

SAFETY EDUCATION, by A. E. Florio 
and G. T. Stafford. PUBLISHER: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. $5.50. 


PERSONNEL REFERENCES IN SOCIAI 
AGENCIES—A GUIDE TO WRITING 
& UsING, (pamphlet). PUBLISHER: 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 
345 E. 46th St., N.Y.C. 17. 10¢. 

CONSERVATION YEARBOOK, 1956 edit- 
ed by Erle Kauffman. PUBLISHER: 
Cornwell, Inc., 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Suite 615, Washington, 
D.C. $7.50 (paper-bound )—$8.30 
(hard-bound ). 


WOODWORKING PROJECTS AND PLAN- 
NING Guipe, by K. T. Olsen. Pus- 
LISHER: Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee |, Wisc. $1.50. 

SPORTS INJURIES MANUAL, by Donald 
F. Featherstone. PUBLISHER: Phil- 
osophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
N.Y.C. $6.00. 

THe Art oF THE AQUALUNG, by 
Robert Gruss. PUBLISHER: Philoso- 
phical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
N.Y.C. $2.75. 

SUMMER Camps, 1956, by F. Porter 
Sargent. PUBLISHER: Porter Sar- 
gent, Publisher, 11 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. $2.20 (cloth) 
$1.10 (paper). 

THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE, by Whit 
Burnett. PUBLISHER: Henry Holt & 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
17. $5.00. 
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Beginning on this page, CAMPING MAGAZINE presents its fifth annual Special 
Check-up Issue. The Check-up Issues are designed to help camp directors, at 
the end of one busy season and the beginning of planning for another, to make 
a careful and comprehensive study of camp facilities and operating methods. 

Each article in this issue has been selected to help you evaluate some area of 


Annual Check-up Jssue 


your camping program — sanitation, food preparation, building program, etc. 
Appearing with each Check-up article are some sample ““Check-up Reminders.” 


These questions are the kind we believe you should ask yourself about each 


phase of camp operation and, we hope, will suggest more questions to help you 


in your own annual check-up. 


All the following articles, we believe, are well worth reading and study. In 
any one may be the germ of an idea for you. This, when developed and adapted 


to your camp, may result in improvements that greatly increase the value of 


your camp to all future campers. 


Right now is the time to begin your planning for 1957. We sincerely hope 


this Special Check-up Issue will guide and help you. 





food Cam 


HILE A CAMP director may 
be able to delegate numerous 
responsibilities to his subordinates, 
in the absence of a camp doctor the 
director is usually the person responsi- 
ble for sanitary conditions. Once: the 
camp staff has been instructed in prop- 
er sanitation methods, minimum time 
is required to maintain a high level of 
safety. With a basic knowledge of bac- 
teriology, modes of disease transmis- 
sion, and common sense the camp di- 
rector has an excellent guarantee that 
his campers will be healthy. Enough 
emphasis cannot be put on the “com- 
mon-sense” aspect. If the director 1s 
sanitation minded, his common sense 
decisions will go a long way toward 
having a healthy camp. 
Sanitation at camps is usually regu- 
lated by some type of state or local 
code. The sanitary code enforced by a 
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— the Editors. 


anitation — Good Camp Health 


By Arthur 


county or municipality must be con- 
sistent with state-wide regulation al- 
though local regulations may be more 
stringent. It is somewhat unfortunate 
that sanitary codes are usually “per- 
formance” codes rather than specifica- 
tion codes. While performance codes 
permit innumerable methods for com- 
pliance they are often filled with words 
such as “adequate,” “satisfactory” and 
“reasonably.” All too often the busy 
camp director does not find out what 
the word “adequate” means until he 
is visited by the sanitary inspector and 
confronted with a violation of the law. 
If the code is difficult to understand, 
questions should be brought to the 
attention of the local health depart- 
ment representative so that difficulties 
in the middle of a camping season 
may be avoided. 

All sanitary codes contain sections 


Handley 


in regard to water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, kitchen and dishwashing facili- 
ties and milk and food. Some codes 
elaborate on these basic requirements 
and include varied regulations in re- 
gard to the designation of an individu- 
al to maintain the camp in a sanitary 
condition and the prohibition of ad- 
mitting or employing any individual 


known to have a communicable 
disease. Codes vary widely in their 
requirements for housing, bathing 


facilities and toilet facilities. 
Water Supply 

Since a camp’s water supply is used 
for drinking, cooking and cleaning 
processes, any contamination wil 
certainly be carried to the entire 
camp population. A water supply is 
considered to be safe when it is 


secured from an adequately protected 
9 











irce and is free from pollution or 
dequately protected by artificial treat- 
nent. A second criterion of the safety 
supply is based on the 
icteriological analysis of a 
tive sample of water collect- 
he distribution system of 


Of a wat 
result of 
representa 
ed from 
the suppl) 
Examples of typical defects in camp 
water supplies occur when the well 


or spring is located less than 100 feet 


from wage disposal system, when 
the source Of supply is located down- 
hill from a source of pollution or 
when subsoil characteristics are not 


conducive to safe water supply. Other 
potential sources of pollution occur 
when the curb or casing of a well 
permits the access of surface or drain- 
age water, when the top of the well 
or spring is open or when a storage 
reservoir is not properly covered and 
sealed. If the supply is obtained from 
a surface source such as a stream or 
lake, approval of the local health 
agency is required and it is necessary 
to provide as a minimum treatment 
continuous automatic chlorination. 
The chemical characteristics of the 
supply are of less significance than 
the bacteriological qualities. From 
the standpoint of the maintenance and 
cost of equipment operation it is im- 
portant, however, to have a supply 
which is not overly hard and which 
is not corrosive. If the supply ts a 
large one, it is wise to have a chemical 
analysis to determine the need for 
chemical treatment to remove undesir- 
able qualities. Physical characteristics 
often effect the attractiveness of the 
water. Noticeable turbidity, sediment 
or high iron content make water 
esthetically poor and undesirable to 
the consumer. Sudden changes in the 
physical characteristics of a_ water 
supply should be promptly investi- 
gated. If turbidity is noticed after 
heavy rains, for instance, it is quite 
possible that contaminated surface 
water has gained access to the system 
through a cracked well casing, faulty 
spring or dug well construction. 


Quantity of Water 

The quantity of hot and cold water 
available should be ample for all camp 
needs. The actual amount required 
varies according to the camp popula- 
tion, dishwashing methods used, and 
number of showers, drinking fountains 
and type of toilet facilities available. 
The water usage in a pioneer type 
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camp naturally would be quite low 
since water would only be needed for 
drinking, dishwashing and_ cooking. 
In such cases 20 gallons per person 
per day has proved to be ample. In 
a completely equipped camp the water 
usage often reaches 50 gallons per 
person per day. 

Prior to using any body or surface 
water as a drinking water supply the 
approval of the local health depart- 
ment should be secured and treatment 
facilities installed. Many camps 
routinely chlorinate their water sup- 
plies although they may not be re- 
quired to do so. Such chlorination 
is One of the most economical forms 
of “insurance” that a camp can pro- 
vide for its water supply. 


Sewage Disposal 

Since camps are usually located in 
rural areas not served by municipal 
disposal systems, it is necessary to 
provide some method for sub-surface 
disposal of sewage and liquid wastes. 
Too often camp disposal systems are 
installed with inadequate thought or 
planning so that within a short time 
they become a source of nuisance and 
danger. Once the disposal system is 
installed corrections are difficult since 
it is located beneath the ground. 
Health departments have had experi- 
ence with thousands of systems in 
their areas. It is wise to check a 
proposed installation or revision with 
a Sanitary engineer so that some 
assurance may be given that the sys- 
tem will function properly. Many 
departments require the submission of 
plans for consideration and approval 
prior to any construction. 

The average sized camp is best serv- 
ed by some type of septic tank- 
leaching field system. The septic tank 
is designed to hold approximately a 
quantity equal to one days flow of 
sewage and the length of tile field 
employed is based on the porosity of 
the soil. 


Septic tanks should be checked 
yearly in order to determine the 


amount of grease and sludge which 
has accumulated. Tanks should be 
cleaned whenever the combined depth 
of sludge and grease is equivalent to 
one-fourth the liquid depth of the tank. 
Time spent in an annual inspection 
may point out the need for a tank to 
be cleaned and thus prevent an accu- 
mulation of solids and grease from 


gaining access and sealing the tile field 
or leaching facilities. A current con- 
dition which some camps have found 
causes septic tank problems is grease 
suspended detergent which tend to 
clog sub-surface disposal systems. 

A tile field consists of a 
trenches through which settled or 
clarified sewage is conducted. The 
liquid percolates through the pervious 
bottom and side wall areas of the 
tile line and is conducted through 
the trench by means of perforated 
pipe or by a chain of unglazed agri- 
cultural tile laid with open joints. The 
success of a tile field depends a great 
deal on the care with which it is in- 
stalled and the quality of materials 
used. In order to guarantee the need- 
ed percolation area, at least four 
inches of graded stone is needed under 
the tile line. The line should be sur- 
rounded with the stone and it should 
be at least two inches deep over the 
top of the tile line. 

If over 1000 feet of tile is required, 
the field should be divided into two 
and arranged so that the 
sections may be dosed alternately. 
Systems employing 500 feet or more 
of tile field should also be provided 
with automatic dosing syphons_ or 
pumps which have a capacity of ap- 
proximately three quarters of the 
capacity of the tile field which is 
charged at each operation. 

In locations where ideal sand and 
gravel sub-surface formations are 
available and depth to ground water 
is not a problem, a series of leaching 
cesspools may be installed following 
the septic tank. The size and number 
of leaching cesspools provided is de- 
termined by the permeability of the 
soil. Leaching pools are connected to 
the septic tank by means of a distri- 
bution box which provides for equal 
distribution of flow to all pools. 

In so called “impossible” locations 
where the leaching qualities of the 
soil make sub-surface disposal im- 
possible, an artificial sub-surface or 
open sand filter may be used. Such 
systems demand an isolated site and 
a Suitable outlet water course must be 
available. Since filters discharge their 
effluents to water courses, it is vital 
that the local and state health au- 
thorities approve the system and de- 
termine that the proposed system will 
meet the requirements of any law 
which may regulate the quality of 
effluents discharged to the particular 
stream. 


series of 


sections 
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Kitchen Sanitation 

Cases of food poisoning are usually 
caused by the introduction of infected 
excreta or body discharges into the 
food. Certain foods, either because 
they present an ideal media for the 
growth of pathogens or because of 
their typical mishandling, appear re- 
peatedly as the vehicle by which food 
poisoning occurs. Custard, pastries, 
gravies, sauces, salads, dairy products 
and puddings appear high on the list 





thorities. Many types of such pumps 
are difficult to disassemble and, there- 
fore, may not be properly cleansed 
and disinfected after each use. 


Refrigeration 
Adequate refrigeration is necessary 
for safe food handling. It is achieved 
when it is possible to store all perish- 
able foods and maintain them at 
proper temperatures. Authorities indi- 
cate that adequate refrigerator capacity 





of perishable foodstuffs? 





Your Check-up Reminders 


How do we instruct our staff on good sanitation methods? 


How recently have we had a thorough check of our water supply 
sources? — of our sewage disposal system? 


How often do we make a check on our refrigeration and storage 


How can we improve our dishwashing system for ease of operation 
and maintenance of good standards? 


 — Camp Sanitation 








of foods which when improperly pre- 
pared or handled are common sources 
of intestinal diseases. Hands should 
never be used in mixing such foods. 
They should be prepared as close to 
the time of serving as possible in order 
to reduce the chance for a multiplica- 
tion of bacterial poisons. 

Chemical contamination of foods 
is also possible. Insecticides should be 
stored under lock and key in a build- 
ing other than the kitchen and dining 
hall. They should be used only by a 
person experienced in correct methods 
of application. Some metal polishes 
contain cyanides and therefore, should 
never be used in the camp kitchen. 
Cadmium, another chemical poison, is 
sometimes used as a plating agent 
and care should be taken that cooks 


do not use any cadmium plated 
utensils. 

Dangers connected with use of un- 
pasteurized milk have been well 


publicized. The pasteurized milk which 
is universally used today does not 
present a hazard. Indiscriminate and 
faulty handling of milk delivered to 
camps in 40 quart milk cans does, 
however, present a problem. Improper 
refrigeration and the practice of hand 
dipping or pouring from the 40 quart 
can permits easy contamination. Use 
of milk pumps with canned milk is 
also not recommended by many au- 
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is achieved when 0.15 to 0.3 cubic 
feet per meal served per day 1s avail- 
able. This figure varies in accordance 
with the food delivery available to 
the camp. When deliveries are received 
daily and the food is immediately 
prepared the space requirement may 
be reduced. Thermometers should be 
provided so that a constant tempera- 
ture check may be maintained. 
Although the ideal storage tempera- 
ture varies with different foods it has 
been found that a temperature of 40° 
F. is adequate for most foods which 
will be used within two days. If more 
than one unit is available it may be 
reasonable to use one refrigerator ex- 
clusively for the storage of meats. 


Dishwashing 

If dishes and utensils are washed 
by hand a two or three compartment 
restaurant-type sink will be needed. In 
order to take the drudgery out of 
washing and achieve clean dishes the 
following steps may be followed: 

(1) Thoroughly scrape dishes and 
give them a preliminary rinse. 

(2) Wash in water at 120° F. with 
proper concentrations of a_ suitable 
detergent (shop around until you find 
the detergent which is the most com- 
patible with the particular chemical 
characteristics of your water supply). 


(3) Rinse to remove the detergent. 

(4) Sanitize in water at 170°F. or 
higher for two minutes. Dishes thus 
disinfected will air dry, eliminating 
any need for use of drying cloths. 

It is obvious that sanitizing water at 
a temperature of 170°F. will scald 
hands and, therefore, wire baskets 
with long handles are used to immerse 
dishes. Since the typical water heater 
is not designed to economically deliver 
water constantly at 170°F. or higher, 
it is wise to provide a booster heater. 
It is not necessary or reasonable to 
maintain the entire camp hot water 
system at a high temperature, there- 
fore, the booster heater is installed to 
service only dishwashing facilities. 

If the camp is provided with an 
automatic dishwasher, a_ satisfactory 
washing and sterilizing job is accom- 
plished when wash water is kept at 
140°F. and rinse water is 180°F., and 
when indicating thermometers are pro- 
vided on wash and rinse water. Manu- 
facturers of the equipment have deter- 
mined the ideal time required for the 
wash and rinse periods. A wash opera- 
tion of one minute and a rinse period 
of 15 seconds usually does an accept- 
able job. The average machine should 
be supplied with water at the rate of 
seven and one-half gallons per minute. 

Effectiveness of a dishwasher de- 
pends in part on the spray or water 
jet which is directed at the dishes. It 
is important that spray arms be kept 
clean. (This means that the spray 
arms be dismantled and cleaned from 
the inside.) Dishes should be placed 
on the rack in a manner which leaves 
the individual dish exposed as much 
as possible to the spray. 

In addition to the thrill of outside 
activity and the joys of sports and 
swimming, camping is an educational 
process. Just as the camper learns 
woodcraft or sailing, there is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn sanitation. 
Sanitation is a way of life, which is 
aptly expressed by the clean and 
sanitary camp. The camp director is 
a guide and educator who points the 
way by example and practice to 
youth’s awareness of the important 
role that sanitation plays in our world 
today. 


—Arthur Handley, a sanitary enginee! 
for the Suffolk County, N. Y., De- 
partment of Health, based his article 
on experience gained as a result of 
camp inspections made for the N. Y. 
State Health Department. 
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EPARTMENT OF rules 
LD and regulations have become 


increasingly strict in regard to camps 


Health 


over the past few years. This is a 
positive action and produces the de- 
effects of keeping our camps 
safe, healthy places in which to live. 
At the same time, it has placed con- 
siderable financial hardship on some 
camps to meet the stricter require- 
ments. 

Children’s Fresh Air Camp of 
Baltimore has a beautiful cement pool, 
SO feet wide by 80 feet long and 
varying in depth from 2°6” to 66”. 
The pool is built into a gently sloping 
hill. A dam at the deep end is the 
fourth wall. 


sired 


Former System 


Before the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Health required recirculation 
and filtration equipment on all “flow 
through” type pools, water was sup- 


plied from a stream which runs 
through camp. Water entered through 
pipes at the shallow end, flowed 


through the pool, and spilled over the 
dam. 

An adequate chlorine reading was 
maintained by “broadcasting” chlorine 
tablets into the pool before each swim. 
The disadvantage of this treatment 
was a constantly varying amount of 
chlorine, which often ranged from 
too much to too little. There was also 
no control over accumulation of silt 
except completely draining the pool 
and scrubbing with brushes. A mini- 
mum of two days was then required 
for refilling. 

At the close of a recent camping 
season, we received word that a per- 
mit to operate our pool would be with- 
held until adequate treatment of the 
pool water could be maintaineu. 
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We, along with a number of other 
camps having swimming facilities 
similiar to ours, were faced with the 
problem of closing our pools. Swim- 
ming is an important part of our pro- 
gram—we had to do something. 


Existing Pool Used 


After discussing our problem with 
representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Health and pool contractors, 
our Buildings and Grounds Committee 
decided on a plan to utilize three 
outlets at the deep end of the pool. 
Each outlet feeds into a collection pipe 
which carries water for chlorination 
and filtration. This system_ required 
only one break through the existing 
walls. 

Redistribution was accomplished by 
running a copper pipe around the 
inside cement wall of the pool. The 
pipe was fastened to the wall of the 
pool by use of lead-lined holes in the 
cement walls into which expansion 
pins were driven. These, in turn, held 
metal straps which support the inlet 
pipe. 

Every few feet an outlet was pro- 
vided with adjustable orifices to allow 
for equal distribution of treated water. 
The equipment is sufficient to com- 
pletely circulate the 110,000 gallons 
contained in our pool every eight 
hours. 

An installation of four sand filters, 
a five-horse power single-phase elec- 
tric motor, all necessary valves, 
switches, as well as alum pot and 
soda ash pot are housed in a cement 
block pit below the level of the pool 
surface. The chlorinator is in an air 
tight compartment in the craft shop 
which is beside the pool and only a 
few feet from the filters. 

We were able to leave the pool 





Pool Modernization 








— lor today’s standards 


By Harold H. Hilliard, Jr. 


structurally and artistically unaltered. 
There are no protruding apertures to 
cause a source of danger. Inlet pipes 
are flush with the walls. Outlet pipes 
have been smoothly covered with 
cement. 

Total cost of equipment and labor 
was approximately $7,500. We now 
have a crystal clear swimming area 
which still retains its rustic atmos- 
phere. 

—Harold H. Hilliard, Jr. is executive 
director of the Children’s Fresh Air 

Society of Baltimore, Md. 





Your 
Check-up Reminders 


Swimming Pool 
Operation 


a 


Are we fully meeting current 
Board of Health standards? — Is 
there any possibility we will have 
contem- 


to modernize to meet 


plated changes in requirements? 


Are we using the most efficient 


and economical methods for 
water purification and pool clean- 


liness? 
What equipment do we need 


to make our pool safer and more 


enjoyable? 
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ROBABLY THE most difficult 
Piast for the person responsible for 
camp feeding is to intelligently co- 
ordinate his planning of a pre-costed 
advance menu with his knowledge of 
market conditions; food on_ hand; 
popularity of menu items; weather; 
national or religious holidays; prepara- 
tion load on equipment and personnel; 
appearance; special banquets; campers’ 
schedules. 

In writing a menu the camp steward 
must check his storerooms and refrige- 
rators to move food on hand. If this 
is not done, efficiency of the food 
dollar will be lowered through shrink- 
age and spoilage while campers will 
eventually be served food that is in- 
ferior because of long storage. 

The smart food buyer knows what 
is available in the market and features 
locally-grown goods during the season 
when quality is best and price 1s 
lowest. He should know his suppliers 
and cooperate with them by placing 
orders far enough in advance so that 
delivery may be made on schedule. 

Weather also has a definite bearing 
on camper’s appetites and therefore 
must be considered when planning a 
menu. Cold mornings at the beginning 
and ending of a camp season make 


hot chocolate and hot cereal over- 
night favorites. 

Before ordering each day, the 
steward should check quantity on 


hand, then refer to the menu for meals 
to be served prior to delivery time as 
well as meals to be served the follow- 
ing day. Then he can accurately esti- 


mate the additional amount of each 
item he will need. In determining 


quantities of food to be ordered, a 
buyer can usually estimate a yield of 
20 to 25 portions in #10 tins of 
most fruits and vegetables. In placing 
meat orders the buyer will have to 
consider amount of bone, trimming, 
waste, as well as popularity of the 
particular meat item. As a general 
rule between 30 and 40 pounds (raw 
weight) of solid meat is needed for 
each 100 meals to be served. 


Food Preparation 


Preparation of food must be closely 
supervised by the steward. If the cook 
knows that his work is receiving at- 
tention, he is more likely to do his 
best to produce a good product. He 
must also be impressed with the im- 
portance of avoiding excessive cook- 
ing shrinkage so that he will get the 
proper yield from his meats. 
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Kitchen production should — be 
planned a day in advance for the 
cook, baker and salad man. A pro- 
duction sheet will give workers infor- 
mation regarding number of portions 
of each item to be prepared and 
quantity of raw materials to be used. 
Each employee will soon become cost 
conscious. Standard recipes will aid 
materially in pre-costing of menus as 
well as in purchasing and production 
planning. 

Daily Routine 

The steward or chef-steward should 

be on hand before breakfast to check 


on preparation, dining-room set up, 
and to receive early deliveries. He 


how you can 


steward 
decides how best to utilize them. The 
menu for dinner and the following 
day is examined and production is 
planned with cooks, baker and salad 
man. If any changes are advisable, all 


overs are checked and the 


interested parties (director, cooks, 
baker) are notified. 

Storerooms and refrigerators are 1n- 
spected for cleanliness, food to be 
ordered, proper temperatures, slow 
moving items. Orders for daily de- 
liveries are placed. Then time is spent 
on advance menu-planning, and future 
orders for groceries and meats are 
made up. After the service of dinner, 
the steward checks on the advance 
preparation for the following day and 


s 


Streamline Your Kitchen Set-Up 


double checks the day’s menu with 
the cook and baker and issues neces- 
sary foods. During service of break- 
fast, he supervises service in kitchen 
and dining room. After breakfast, the 
dining room is cleaned and_ head 
‘waiter given instructions regarding the 
set up and service of the next meal. 
The steward plans for the use of any 
left-over food. Waiter stations are 
checked; dirty linen is collected and 
clean linen issued. The steward then 
checks over the camp schedule of that 
day for any special events which will 
alter the regular routine of his staff. 
The morning is spent in supervising 
the daily duties involved in_ food 
preparation and cleaning, receiving 
food and supplies; placing food or- 
ders, garbage handling. He must 
check on the dining room lunch ar- 
rangements and on the various side 
duties of the waiters. Cook-out orders 
must be ready on time and allowance 
made for them in food preparation. 
At lunch service he supervises the 
service in kitchen and dining room. 
After lunch, the dining room is again 
cleaned and instructions given regard- 
ing dinner service. After lunch left- 


By George Fauverbach 
Slater System, Philadelphia, Pa. 


after checking out employees on com- 
pletion of their work, he secures the 
kitchen and storage areas. 


Space and Equipment 


Much time could be devoted to a 
discussion of space and equipment 
requirements in a camp kitchen and 
dining room. Approximately 12 to 16 
sq. ft. per person is needed for dining 
room area and an additional 4 to 8 
sq. ft. for the kitchen and storage 
areas. An efficient layout will cut 
down on labor and provide for faster 
service of food. The shorter the dis- 
tance and the less handling necessary 
between preparation area and dining 
area, the more likely food will be 
properly served. 

The necessary dry storage area will 
depend on camp location, frequency 
of deliveries, and purchasing policies. 

A separate storage room is advis- 
able; it should be no smaller than 100 
sq. ft. In many of the larger camps 
it is advisable to have two storerooms 
—one to be used for full case goods 
only, the other for daily use. 

From a realistic viewpoint, equip- 
ment is determined by the funds avail- 
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ic. However, there are certain desir- 
le needs depending on size of camp 
ind type o! menu to be served. For a 


camp of 200 the following heavy 
equipment would be needed: 

Two ik-in refrigerators (8° by 
10°;) one reach-in refrigerator (32 cu. 
ft.;) one trozen food cabinet (20 cu. 
ft. ) 

solid-top ranges with ovens below. 
ie-deck bake oven. 


fryer. 
'b. capacity potato peeler. 
40) gal. steam-jacketed kettle. 
40 gt. mixer. 
vegetable steamer (3 


—t et eh feet pt 
r 
ate 


compart- 
ment ) 
| dishwashing 
wash. 

| meat slicing machine. 

In addition to this equipment, work 
tables, pot washing sinks, vegetable 
and salad preparation sinks, cook’s 
tables and bain-marie, range hood, 
and pot rack will be needed. 


machine with pre- 


maintained at the proper temperature 
for the food stored. The meat refrige- 
rator should be kept as close as possi- 
ble to 32° but no higher than 36°. 
The dairy refrigerator temperature is 
safe between 40° and 46°. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables are best at 44° to 50°. 
Personnel using this equipment must 
realize the importance of reporting 
any deviations in these temperatures. 
Of course, a thermometer should be 
placed in every refrigerator. 


Dishwashing 


Mechanical dishwashing equipment, 
if operated properly at correct tem- 
peratures, will eliminate a_ possible 
source of danger. A pre-wash of 100- 
120° is of proven value. With a two- 
tank machine the washing cycle with 
a temperature of 125-140° is ideal. 
The second tank acts as a clear water 
rinse and with a booster, this tem- 
perature can be kept close to 175 
The final curtain rinse spray line with 








Your Check-up Reminders 


In planning advance menus, do we take into consideration availability 
of local produce — our storage facilities — changing conditions such 
as weather — economical use of left-overs? 

Does each kitchen worker know in advance all of his responsibilities 
and have a complete outline of his daily routine? 

How can we improve our kitchen operation — needed equipment? 
more space or better arrangement of space? better dishwashing prac- 
tices and sanitation? more attractive food service? 


Food Preparation 
and Service 


a 








Storage and Sanitation 


The steward is responsible for the 
sanitation of the food service areas. 
Therefore, constant daily supervision 
of operations must be maintained to 
be certain that equipment, storage 
rooms, utensils and personnel are free 
from contamination. Employees should 
really understand how the health of 
campers and staff will be endangered 
if they do not follow good personal 
hygiene practices. Even the thought 
of food poisoning in a camp is enough 
to cause nightmares. 

The steward will certainly welcome 
any assistance in this area. The camp 
doctor should make frequent inspec- 
tions of food handlers, equipment, 
storage areas, and toilet facilities for 
the protection of all. 

Refrigeration equipment should be 
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a booster connection can be main- 
tained at 185-195". 

Machines must be checked regular- 
ly to give desired results. Detergent 
suppliers will often provide regular 
inspection service and spend time in 
training personnel. Convenient and 
adequate washroom and toilet facili- 
ties must be provided. 

Sanitation must be considered in 
all areas of food service and food 
service equipment. For a guide on 
good sanitation practices, I would 
recommend that you read “The Sani- 
tation Manual” produced by the New 
York State Restaurant Association, 
Inc. It is also advisable to contact the 
local Board of Health and request an 
inspection. Don’t wait for the inspec- 
tor to call on you. This puts you on 
record as being cognizant of the im- 
portance of sanitation and also co- 


a 


operative. In many cases, the sugges- 
tions of the inspector are helpful and 
usually they are very reasonable in 
their requirements. 

It helps to have an excellent record 
with the local health authorities. Their 
recommendations often carry much 
weight with finance committees in- 
volving expenditures for needed im- 
provements and new equipment. 


Service 

food can ruin all 
the effects of good menu-planning. 
purchasing, sanitation and _ prepara- 
tion. If food is cold and unappetizinz 
when it reaches campers, all previous 
efforts will have been in vain. 

Use of pre-warmed pitchers, bowls 
and platters help to eliminate com- 
plaints of cold food. 

Following are a few recommended 
methods by which a camp director 
may determine the quality of his food 
service: 

1. Eat with campers. 

2. Note food returned on plates and 
check garbage. 

3. Spot-check 
Check for weight, quality and other 
specifications. 

4. Watch amount of left-overs as 
a result of overproduction and slow 
turnover of food in refrigerator. 

5S. Take an actual physical inven- 
tory of food and supplies once during 
the season. 

6. Check on appearance and clean- 
liness of china, glassware and silver, 
equipment, floors, walls, dining area. 

7. Check temperatures in refrigera- 
tor. 

8. Check dishwashing temperatures. 


Poor service of 


receipts of food. 


Records 

There are certain basic accounting 
records which must be kept to provide 
the camp management with accurate 
information early enough in the sea- 
son to correct any unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. A food control system is a 
group of tools which, when properls 
used, will help maintain the lowest 
possible food cost consistent with the 
policy of management. 

Necessary basic records 
a food control system are: 

1. Daily invoices, priced and ex- 
tended. 

2. Receiving clerk’s daily report. 

3. Inventory record. 

4. Daily office report on total num- 
ber of campers and staff members to 
be served. 

5. Food control report. 


for such 
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NDIVIDUAL RECORDS kept on a 
] camper, should serve a useful pur- 
pose. We believe that records should 
not be merely for the compilation of 
camp statistics. They should, in some 
way, help the camper, either while he 
is at camp or after his return home. 

In our particular case, we provide 
each parent with a detailed report on 
the camper’s personality, behavior, 
health, participation in activities, and 
a general analysis. When necessary, 
recommendations for the camper’s 


future benefit are included. 


Activity Records 


In measuring accomplishments and 
the degree of participation in various 
camp activities, we have developed a 
very simple form of “activity report.” 
Each activity has a specially designed 
form. 

In swimming, for example, the re- 
port analyzes a child’s ability at the 
start of camp, but not only rating him 
generally, but indicating the form em- 
ployed with his stroke, kick, breath 
control and co-ordination. From then 
on it is a simple thing for the swim- 
ming instructor to work on the phases 
of development that need improve- 
ment. 

Let us take another example, the 
“activity report” on riflery. We first 
need to know the camper’s name and 
age. Then we want to know some- 
thing about his past experience; has 
he ever fired a rifle? Is he afraid? 
Confident? We want to know his 
ability on his first firing of a rifle at 
camp, so we record not only’ his 
score in each of the four positions, 
but the form he employed as weil. 
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He is then given a general rating and 
the riflery counselor indicates sug- 
gestions for improvement. This then 
becomes the starting point for record- 
ing improvement in this particular 
field. 

From then on the counselor records 
further progress, by dating each 
notation. The card also lists the vari- 
ous steps of development according 
to the National Rifle Association pro- 
gram. By the end of the summer, 
this “activity report” in riflery should 
give a complete history of the camper 
in this activity. 


Participation Noted 


It will be noted also, that on the 
face of the card, is a simple method 
of checking the degree of participa- 
tion. During camp, there are two 
dates for each day in the month. 
When a camper reports to the rifle 
range, all the counselor in charge 
needs to do is to circle either the 
date on the upper line (morning 


By Margaret Neubauer 


have you considered 


The Value Of 


Individual Camper Records 


period) or the lower date (afternoon 
period ). 

With this type of information avail- 
able at the end of the summer, it is 
a very simple thing for the person 
who prepares the “parent’s reports” 
to give a detailed analysis of each of 
the activities, from the first day of 
participation to the end of the camp- 
ing period. When the child returns 
the following year, it’s an indication 
of how to guide him for further ad- 
vancement. The reports do not entail 
a great deal of work and we find them 
invaluable. 


—Maregaret Neubauer works with her 
husband as owner-director of Coffee 
Creek Ranch Camp for Boys. 


Sample copies of the various 
“activity reports’ can be secured by 
writing direct to Coffee Creek Ranch, 
Trinity Center, Calif., and enclosing 
fifty cents to cover postage and cost 
of mailinge—Ed. 





camper records? 


Do we need an entirely new 
present system of camper activity 


maintain these records? 





Your Check-up Reminders Camper Activity Records 


Would our camp program benefit through the use of individual 


How should we prepare our camper records? — mimeographed, 
printed, or handwritten; sheets, notebook, or cardfile? Who should 


system — or can we improve our 
records and reports to parents? 











implily 


our 


mimeograph knows how. Frequently 
an office supply company in the area 
will give instruction in the use of the 
mimeograph. Efficient operation saves 
time, effort and money. 


Office Supplies 
Provide suitable storage space— 
accessible and organized for conveni- 
ence. Have simple shelving with labels 
for each item. Place heavy items on 


with these short-cuts 


lice 


outine 


By Russell B. Daubert 


N CONSIDERING short cuts in 
] camp business practices, we really 
are concerned with the factors in- 
volved in good general business pro- 
cedures. A systematic and orderly 
plan for doing business is necessary to 
realize the most value for each dollar 
spent in camp operation. 

A camp director who attempts to 
play the dual role of program director 
and office manager may find himself 
incapable of operating satisfactorily 
because of the many demands for his 
time in each area. 

Here are some. suggestions for 
operating a camp business office that 
will result in time saving and good 
management. 


General 


Have one person in charge of the 
office to coordinate all record keeping 
and office activities. 

A simple office manual may _ be 
helpful, including for example: how to 
handle supplies; where to order office 
supplies and other camp items; and 
simple job statements so counselors 
who assist will know exactly what 
they are to do. 

Be sure the person who uses the 
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the lower shelves, light items on upper 
shelves. Provide containers for small 
items. 

Keep records of supplies purchased 
—including names of suppliers and 
special information. 

Investigate sources and 
supplies for best prices and suitability. 
For example, cheaper papers may be 
quite suitable for camp mimeograph- 
ing. 

Use a simple “sign out” slip for 
borrowed items. 

Filing 

Set up a file that is simple but 
includes all major items. 

Don't let miscellaneous folders ac- 
cumulate (e.g., when five items per- 
taining to one person, company or 
item accumulate, add a folder.) 

File all important materials. Don’t 
let them accumulate all over the office. 

Visible filing is excellent for per- 
sonnel records. 


Record Keeping 


Be sure all records and forms used 
are important — then _ indoctrinate 
those who use them with their im- 
portance. 

Get suggestions for improvement 
of records and forms from those who 
use them. 

Have a simple bookkeeping system 


types of 






—but have one! Checkbook frequent- 
ly provides the basis for bookkeeping 
records. 

Keep adequate records pertaining 
to all major phases of camp activity. 


Storeroom inventories, for example, 
help keep food from going out the 
back door as well as providing im- 
portant accounting information. 

Check on records frequently (week- 
ly) not only at the end of camp. 
Analysis of records may result in a 
shock, but adjustments often can be 
made. Analysis tells you where your 
money Is going—without it you don't 
know for sure. 

Most office records and forms can 
be mimeographed — saves printing 
costs. Items to be checked in analyz- 
ing office records and office forms are: 

1. Simplicity—easy to understand, 
easy to use. Complicated records and 
forms may be impressive but they are 
a luxury. 

2. Clarity—this is part of simplicity 
—be sure terms used are correct and 
will get the information you desire. 

3. Practicality—be honest about 
this—is it really a practical record or 
form? 

4. Durability — records can be 
classed as permanent, semi-permanent, 
temporary. If durability is important, 
be sure durable paper is used. 

5. Distinctiveness—different colors 
may be used for different forms. This 
makes them easier to use and identify. 

6. Economy—consider original cost 
and also use of carbon surfaces possi- 
bility of duplicating, etc. 

7. Necessity—is each record and 
form absolutely necessary? Dont 
clutter up the office with records you 
do not use. All records and forms 
should be set up according to the 
individual camp’s needs. 


—Russell B. Daubert is a member of 
the Recreation Education Depart- 
ment of Michigan State University. 





to avoid end-of-season pile up? 





Your Check-up Reminders 


Is our camp office run in an efficient businesslike manner — set up 


Do we have all necessary supplies (record forms, stationery, etc.) 
on hand before the camp season opens? 

Are we keeping accurate and adequate records? Have we cleaned 
out obsolete or unnecessary data? 


_ Camp Office Work 
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\ Well Planned building Program 


’ 


ERHAPS THE MOST important 
P single item in building, expanding 
Or improving a camp Is an overall or 
“master” plan. Principal pre-requisites 
of a master plan are: 

1. A map or plan of the site show- 
ing contours and all other existing 
features, drawn to scale. This is usual- 
ly prepared by a civil engineer, land 
surveyor or camp planning specialist. 

2. A “Program’’—a clear statement 
of the camp’s objectives, telling ex- 
actly what activities will be carried on 
by what number of campers of what 
sex in what age groups in what type 
of environment and under what con- 
ditions. 


3. A collection of all other facts 
which could conceivably affect the 
camp layout, capacity or program, 
such as state and local regulations 
relative to water supply and sewerage 
disposal. 

With these three tools at hand 


(site plan, program, and factual data), 
the master plan is developed to show 
location and grouping of present and 
future buildings, waterfront facilities, 
sport or game areas, water supply and 
drainage lines, parking spaces, paths, 
and the like. 

A professional in any one of the 
fields of camp planning—an architect, 
landscape architect, engineer, forester, 
camp consultant, etc., or a combina- 
tion of professional men—can be most 
helpful to camp directors in the de- 
velopment of a master plan. 

Here are some of the ways an 
architect can guide you in working 
out both long range and immediate 
plans. 








Design Standards 


It is harder for camp buildings to 
offend the senses than most other 
types because of their informality, 
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simplicity and natural setting. But as 
a practical matter, it would be a good 
thing for every camp to develop cer- 
tain design and construction standards, 
not as rigid restrictions but as con- 
structive guides for future work so 
that you will continue to benefit from 
the original thinking and planning in- 
volved in setting up the standards in 
the first place. 

Some typical design standards might 
be: Minimum distance between cabins, 
40 feet; Minimum area per person in 
cabins, 40 square feet; Minimum area 
per person in dining hall, 12 square 
feet; and Minimum ceiling heights, 8 
feet. 

Also, standard color schemes; and 
standard materials; i.e., grade identi- 
fication of lumber, plywood, exterior 
finish, doors, flooring, hardware, paint, 
pipe, wire, etc. Purpose here is to 
prevent “over-buying’” as much as to 
insure adequate strength or satis- 
factory appearance. 

Maximum number of persons per 
plumbing facility. (Covered by State 
Regulations, but include such items in 
your own standards which are more 
likely to be readily available. ) 

Construction Standards 

Some typical construction standards 
might be: window details (including 
screens and shutters); door and screen 
door details; cornice details; wall and 
partition details. 

These four items will just about 
determine the character or “style” of 
your buildings. 

Also, minimum depth of pipe in 
trenches; exterior step details; railing 
details; sign details; 
hardware, lighting fixtures and lamps. 

Now, you can see that a number 
of decisions will have to be made by 
someone to accomplish standardiza- 


schedules for 


By Eugene F. Magenau 


tion of such items. The cost, avail- 
ability, appearance, ease of installa- 
tion, cost of maintenance, ruggedness, 
and how well you know the dealer, 
will all have a part in the decision. 
But the important thing is that a 
sounder decision will result from this 
process of investigation and thinking, 
than if left to whimsey or the blandish- 
ments of the most recent salesman. 
A well developed set of standards will 
also help keep maintenance costs 
down, and this is important because 
they go on year after year. 
Cold Weather Occupancy 

An early decision will be necessary 
in connection with cold weather occu- 
pancy. We can go only so far in 
getting close to nature. Health and 
safety as well as a mundane desire for 
comfort impose certain requirements 
on building construction that cannot 
be ignored in colder climates. Build- 
ings must be designed for maximum 
conditions, yet sufficient flexibility 
should be built-in so that we can take 
advantage of the most favorable con- 
ditions without getting complicated or 
“gadgety.” 

To make camp building habitable 
in colder areas as early as the middle 
of April or as late as the middle of 
October, about the only extra require- 
ments are a tight underfloor, an insu- 
lated roof or ceiling, and a means of 
heating, such as a fireplace. Speaking 
of fireplaces, here is something to 
remember about them: if you want to 
get heat from them, better stick to 
the traditional type fireplace; modern- 
istic ones that are open on two, three, 
or four sides, are interesting decora- 
tively but not so good as a source of 
heat. 

Year - round 


occupancy requires 


placing water and drainage lines below 
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Your Check-up Keminders 


velopment? 


in the field? 


ent or expansion? 











Do we have a Master Plan for immediate expansion and future de- 


Have we been careful to check all details of our plans with experts 


| what areas could our camp use professional planning for improve- 


y~ Camp Planning 








level; additional insulation, in- 
cluding pipe covering; possibly double 
glazing or  weatherstripping; — solid 
walls; and an adequate heating plant. 
[he problems of design, selection and 
installation of such building compon- 
ents are certainly complex and costly 
enough to justify unbiased and compe- 
tent technical advice. They should 
not be left to the local handy man, 
the equipment salesman or the con- 
tractor—all of whom are indispensable 
in their own fields but usually are just 
not equipped to give the type of serv- 


irost 


ice needed to endow buildings or 
groups of buildings with architectural 
distinction. 
Materials and 
parts of buildings 


working 
im- 


functional 
are mighty 


portant, but not to the exclusion of 


aesthetic values. With rare exceptions, 
the architect is unique in his ability to 
design structures that both work well 
and look well. And isn’t it nice that 
good proportions and harmonious 
colors and right materials usually cost 
less, not more, than the other kind. 


Advance planning irons out most of 


the bugs and eliminates most of the 
costly correction of errors or changes 
of mind. 

Coordination in Building 

Another of the architect’s unique 
contributions is that of coordination. 
Dozens and hundreds of products are 
synthesized in the plans for a single 
project; the work of many specialists 
is brought to bear where it is needed, 
and only there; scores of major and 
minor decisions are made in the pro- 
cess of writing specifications; the labor 
of many different workmen and con- 
tractors is contracted for, organized, 
and supervised to produce the desired 
result. Building is not a simple pro- 
cess and it gets more complicated 
every day. 

All of your building problems will, 
of course, not be solved simply by 
engaging an architect—even if he is 
a very good one. But professional 
guidance can contribute a great deal 
to the functional and financial success 
of camps. 


—kEugene Magenau, a member of the 
American Institute of Architects, 
works with camps in the New Enge- 
land area in planning and develop- 
ing their facilities. 
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—---’- €GAMP WATER BEING SAFE... 







‘‘Fresh and clear’’ isn’t good enough 


“Natural well’? water or “spring-fed’” water doesn’t mean safe 
water. Chlorinated water does. No matter how clear and clean water 
a looks, if it’s not chlorinated it’s fair game at any time for disease- 

—.- —— = bearing bacteria. 

Chlorination of your drinking supply and swimming pool water 
- | with Wallace & Tiernan proven equipment ensures the safety of your 
| yl camp water... and it costs just pennies per day. 

--- W&T chlorination equipment, backed by a nationwide service 
p organization and 40 years of experience, serves thousands of camps 


_~ throughout the country. 
WY he; Write today for information on how it can serve you. 


ve WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
- 25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 
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St. Louis YMCA—Camp Lakewood 


By JoAnn Johnson 


and girls camps located on 
reasonably large bodies of water are 
becoming increasingly conscious of 
the important part a smallcraft pro- 
gram plays in their camp activities. 
Rowing, canoeing, and sailing are 
being given more impetus, due, per- 
haps to a great extent, to the fact 
that the American Red Cross is now 
offering special training and certifica- 
tion in this field to counselors just as 
it does for swimming. Some ACA 
sections are also active in this area. 
Rowing and canoeing have always 
been a part of many camp programs 


? pe AND directors of boys 


and sailing is included when and 
wherever possible. It is not a new 


activity by any means but, for the 
most part, it may have gotten into the 
proverbial rut. The new courses have 
given added life to smallcraft by 
teaching new methods and skills as 
well as by standardizing material and 
training people to teach accordingly. 
Experience proves, however, that to 
keep a program of this type alive 
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and progressive, and to keep campers 
enthused as they progress from one 
skill to another, the program needs 
enriching and improving by additional 
factors. The factors include a _ well- 
trained staff, equipment, trips, awards, 
library material and staff interest. 


Well-Trained Staff 


The adage, “A camp is no better 
than its counselors” holds true very 
definitely in a smallcraft program. 
The staff must have certain personal 
and technical characteristics. 

Qualifications of the  smallcraft 
director in techniques is all important. 
He. should have ARC certification and 
be authorized to teach and issue cer- 
tificates to campers who meet require- 
ments. To actually enrich the program, 
the instructor must have his heart and 
soul in the work. His enthusiasm 
should spark his staff to punctuality, 
his knowledge should create contagi- 
ous interest among campers, end his 
self assurance should give peace of 
mind to the director. 

We all realize that the small camper 
is about the most vulnerable of any 
human creature to suggestion. A sug- 
gestion by the smallcraft director, 
through truthful action on his part, 


Nmalleralt Program 


‘its needs and potentials 


is proof positive to most campers that 
smallcraft is one of the most enjoy- 
able activities in camp. The instructor 
must participate with the campers in 
class, not stand on the dock and 
shout directions. He must put on the 
same wet and soggy life jackets they 
may be required to wear. He must be 
willing to put the success of the small- 
craft program above personal inclina- 
tions. 

The smallcraft director is not the 
only determiner of the program’s 
success. The camp director can enrich 
the program by hiring well-trained and 
enthusiastic staff members all the way 
along the line from rowing instructors 
to those who teach advanced sailing. 


Equipment 


To expect an adequate or enriched 
smallcraft program from a camp that 


lacks equipment is like squeezing 
blood from the old turnip! It just 
isn’t there. Corners in the camp 


budget should not be cut for water- 
front equipment anymore than in the 
quality and amount of food purchased 
for any well-operated camp. Canoes 
should be numerous enough to allow 
classes to continue even if trips have 
gone out. Adequate numbers of sail- 
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““Laughing Loon” 
DIVING BOARDS 


and 


Water Sports Equipment 


Illustrated above is one of the 
action-tested “Laughing Loon” div- 
ing boards designed especially for 
outdoor use. Meets standard speci- 
fications, is moderately priced and 
built to stand the hardest usage. 


Other “Laughing Loon” tested and 
guaranteed water sports equip- 
ment includes “Build It Yourself” 
demountable steel piers, pool and 
float ladders, floats, etc. 


Write for FREE 
Water Sports Catalog 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 
569 R.R. Ave., North Berwick, Me. 


Also mfrs. of Roll-Out Gym Seats, Portable 
and Permanent Steel Bleachers and Stands. 











{ 
for CAMP. DIRECTORY 


Simply because camping, as part 
of growing-up, is an essential of 
today’s living . . . the New York 
Herald Tribune’s widely-depended- 
on Camp Directory will move to 
the new, color-filled “Today’s 
Living’—the added Herald Tribune 
Sunday Magazine specifically 
designed, edited and illustrated to 
tell and sell New York City and 
Suburban families about the 
things that add so much fun and 
vital experience to 


TODAY'S LIVING 


THE NEW 








NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


MAGAZINE 





230 West 41st St., New York 36 
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craft should also be available for be- 
ginners, for the educational theory, 
“We learn by doing,” applies fully in 
smallcraft teaching. 

The smallcraft instructors are re- 
sponsible for the equipment and its 
maintenance. The camp director can 
enrich his program by yearly additions 
of equipment. 

Trips 

A home economics teacher loses 
the interest and respect of her class 
if she permits them only to cook 
separate dishes and never a complete 
meal. The coach finds enthusiasm 
lacking if practices aren’t followed 
by a game. Thus, a smallcraft program 
lacks enrichment if instruction does 
not lead to practical use of skills. 

The answer—a trip! Trips can be 
the greatest single factor in the success 
Or mediocrity of a program. Enthusi- 
asm and eagerness mounts when a trip 
is in the offing. Beginners become ex- 
perts after a few hours of dodging 
rocks and snags. They learn strokes 
never originated in the latest book 
on canoeing. Endurance grows in leaps 
and bounds on the five- and six-hour 
trips which are easily and economical- 
ly taken. Have you ever seen a hap- 
pier lot of campers than those return- 
ing from a canoe trip, singing, slightly 
besmudged, sun-tanned and excitedly 
relating their experiences and _ thrills 
of the trip. If you want to enrich your 
program in one easy step—trip. 





Awards 


As long as normal human beings 
exist, so will ego live and become 
nourished by praise and_= success. 
Some tangible award that the camper 
can pin on his sleeve or gob hat or 
take home to show mother and dad 
with a “Look what I earned,” can 
go a long way in enriching a small- 
craft program. Small, inexpensive felt 
emblems, cleverly designed for the 
various craft levels, are only a small 
item in the budget and can carry 
weight. 

Camp Library 


.Of course, no one has learned to 
sail just by reading a book, but people 
have learned a great deal about it— 
particularly in the area of nomencla- 
ture. As a rule, camp staffs are com- 
prised of college people who are 
usually eager to acquire more know!l- 
edge in new fields. Good, up-to-date 
books and pamphlets on smallcraft 








are essential in your camp library and 
a further means of enriching your 
program. 


Staff Interest 


Staff interest is necessary on the 
part of everyone from the camp 
director to the arts and crafts instruc- 
tor and the camp nurse. If a director 
feels his duty to the smallcraft pro- 
gram is complete when he pays the 
bill for a new sailboat, he couldn't 
be further from the truth. A working 
knowledge of smallcraft by the camp 
director can be a great enrichment 
for the program. To be able to scan 
the waterfront and note that a sail- 
boat or other craft is improperly 
trimmed is a great asset. Not only 
do campers sense that this must be 
pretty important if “Chief” knows 
about it, but the director has a much 
better understanding and appreciation 
of the program, its needs and great 
potentiality in the camp situation. 

This also holds true for staff other 
than the smallcraft people. If the 
campers see staff members using craft 
in their free time, learning to canoe 
or sail, enthusiasm mounts and they 
mimic their counselors in this activity 
as quickly as in every other. 
—JoAnn Johnson has served as 


Director of Smallcraft, Camp Nico- 
let, Eagle River, Wisconsin. 





Your 
Check-up Reminders 


Smallcraft 


ae 


Programs 


Which part of our smallcraft 
program needs additional leader- 
ship, and/or equipment? — ca- 
noeing, sailing, tripping, other. 

Have we set up our program 
in a that 
ages, abilities, and interests can 


way campers of all 
receive good training and parti- 
cipate fully? 

careful in selecting 
qualified in 


Are we 
personnel equally 
smallcraft skills and good leader- 
ship abilities? 
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ACA National Board Holds Fall Meeting; 


New Headquarters Dedicated 





a a Pe 


National plans and_ policies’ of 
American Camping Assn. were re- 
viewed and formulated when _ the 


Board held its semi-annual meeting 
at Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Ind.., 
October 19-20. Representatives from 
every section of the country were 
present. President Theodore Cavins 
chaired the sessions. 

Two other meetings, of interest to 
all camp people, were held at the 
same location following the board 
meeting. They were dedication of the 
new ACA _ National Headquarters 
building, and a workshop on _ the 
subject of Program’ Services for 
Camps. Miss Marjorie Cooper, ACA 
Public Relations chairman, led 
planning for the dedicatory ceremony, 
while A. Cooper Ballentine, chairman 
of ACA’s Program Services committee, 
conducted the workshop. It is ex- 
pected more detailed reports of both 
these events will appear in early issues. 

Among items considered at the 
board meeting were a report from 
Treasurer Oscar Elwell of ACA’s 
current sound financial position; a 
report from Building Project Director 
Ray Bassett that cash on hand and 
pledges made clearly indicate the 
campaign will be oversubscribed, to- 
gether with recommendations for 
putting all excess contributions to 
good use in further development of 
the headquarters; and the 1957 ACA 
budget as proposed by Finance Com- 
mittee chairman Milton Goldberg. 
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Members attend first National Board meeting to be held in new building. 


Marjorie Leonard, of the Leader- 
ship Committee, reported on_ the 
“pilot” campcraft training program 
held early last summer, and the Board 
voted to continue with training of this 
type, leading to certification by ACA 
of competent leaders in this area of 
camping. Vice-president Fred Rogers 
reported on ACA activities on behalf 
of private camps. 

Mary Gwynn told of ACA program 
plans, while Mrs. Richard Beckhard 
described activities of the Field Serv- 
ices Committee. Elizabeth Spear re- 
ported for the Legislation Committee, 
and Annabeth Brandle noted that the 
summer membership campaign had 
added more than 300 new members 
to the Association’s growing total. 
Miss Brandle also described plans for 
continuation of strong membership 
building efforts. 

Workshop plans were outlined by 
A. Cooper Ballentine, while Helen 
Haskell reported for Publications 
Committee Chairman Mrs. B. A. Sinn, 
and Marjorie Cooper told of activities 
of the Public Relations committee. 

Forward looking plans of the Stand- 
ards Committee were related by 
Chairman Stanley Michaels, and 
Lenore Smith reported on _ research 
studies under way in the field of 
camping. In addition numerous re- 
ports and suggestions were received 
from chairmen of Special Committees, 
from regional ACA representatives, 
and from ACA staff executives. 





US Forest Service 
Receives Funds 


During the last session of Congress, 
the United States Department of In- 
terior received an increase in appro- 
priations for recreation and camping 
facilities in national forests and parks. 

The Forest Service received addi- 
tional funds for its immediate needs 
and has been encouraged to prepare 
a long-range program for improve- 
ments and enlargements. The National 
Park Service was provided with funds 
to start on its Mission *66 Program 
which is planned to enlarge and im- 
prove its facilities over the next 10 
years. 

ACA leaders and members, who 
use land and facilities operated by 
federal agencies, have worked long 
for increased appropriations. The in- 
creased funds show growing awareness 
of the contributions made by camping 
and other outdoor recreational activi- 
ties to U.S. children, youth, and 
adults. 


College Courses for 
Camp Leaders 

Two universities have recently an- 
nounced courses of study for recrea- 
tional leaders and administrators. 
Tufts University, College of Special 
Studies, in Medford, Mass., is offering 
a special course giving intensive atten- 
tion to topics which are recognized 
as having direct relationship to the 
development and improvement of 
summer camp administrators. Begin- 
ning on Oct. 23, the evening course 
will continue for 15 sessions. 

The University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville is now offering a four-year 
course in recreation leadership and 
administration. In addition to this 
undergraduate course of study, the 
University is offering a program of 
graduate study in recreation leading 
to a Master of Science degree. 


Group to Meet On 
Nature in Camping 

The American Nature Study Society 
will include an all-day meeting on 
Nature in Camping at its annual meet- 
ing in New York City on December 
26-30. 











cosmopolitan — 





More Quality 
cosmopolitan Camp Prospects For You 


Big City and Suburban families throughout the country, 
with better than average wealth, have been looking to Cos- 
mopolitan’s Camp Directory with confidence now for over 


cosmopolitan 10 years. 

Generations of parents of taste and discrimination rely on 
cur advertisers for quality, and on our active service de- 
partment for courtesy and action. 


cosmopolitan 





cosmopolitan 


You too can count on action when you advertise your 


cosmopolitan camp in Cosmopolitan. 
Johanna Shedd, Director 
COSMOPOLITAN Camp Dept. 
cosmopolitan 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. + Plaza 1-2100 








And Many More Camps 
Have Installed Bradley 
Washfountains and Showers 
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Up to 10 boys can wash 
simultaneously at Bradley 
54-in. Washfountain. 







_ Potosi, Parents 
Appreciate 
These Ultra 
Sanitary 
Fixtures 


To insure maximum sanitary conditions and promote 
cleanliness, more and more camps provide Bradley 
Washfountains for washing and Bradley Showers 
for bathing. Each Washfountain provides clean 
running water for 8 to 10 washing simultaneously — 
requires only three piping connections instead of 24 
to 30 needed for 8 to 10 conventional wash basins. 
Foot-Control eliminates faucets and faucet contacts, 
prevents water waste. The bow! is self-flushing — no 
residue of used water. 

The Showers are made in 5-, 3-, and 2-person units 
—with partitions to separate the stalls or without. 
For full data send for Catalog 5601 ... BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2263 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Free Copy Mailed 
on Request 





Made in 3-Stall and 5-Stall 


Shower Units, with or without RRAD 
partitions. lh 
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Distributed Through 
Plumbing Wholesalers 
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The Nature in Camping sessions, 
held December 29, are under the 
leadership of John Wanamaker, Prin- 
cipia College, Elsah, Ill. Some of the 
speakers scheduled are Dr. Helen 
Ross, State Teachers College, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., on “Our Expanding 
School Camping Programs and Their 
Needs;” Dr. L. B. Sharp, Outdoor 
Education Assn., on “Training the 
Camp Nature and Woodcraft Coun- 
selor;’ Dorothy Treat, National Audu- 
bon Society, on “Developing the 
Camp Nature Program;” Dr. Howard 
Weaver, Univ. of Illinois, on “Where 
Does Nature Study Fit into the Camp 
Program?” and Ted Pettit, BSA, on 
“A Conservation Program for Older 
Scouts.” 

Camping people wishing to attend 
this conference may obtain more in- 
formation from Mr. Wanamaker or 
the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. 


Photo Credit 

The very attractive photograph of 
Campers participating in an archery 
program used on the cover of CAMp- 
ING MAGAZINE'S May issue was taken 
at Camp Jeanne d’Arc, Merrill, N. Y. 
The editors regret that Camp Jeanne 
d’Arc was not credited at the time 
the picture was used. 


Wisconsin Section Gives 
First Acorn Awards 

The Wisconsin Section recently 
presented the group’s Acorn Award 
to six members of the section who 
have rendered noteworthy and excep- 
tional service to camping while work- 
ing with the Wisconsin Section. 

Some of the principles used in 
selection of recipients of the award 
are: affiliation with ACA for- a mini- 
mum of five years; services of out- 
standing and far-reaching worth, ex- 
tending beyond the individual’s own 
camp; and cooperation and participa- 
tion in all phases of ACA’s endeavors. 

Those receiving the first Acorn 
Awards include: 

H. G. Zion, Scout Executive, Mil- 
waukee County Council, BSA., is a 
former president of the Wisconsin 
Section and chairman of ACA Na- 
tional Committee on Health and 
Safety. He has also worked long on 
the Standards Program. 

Ray E. Bassett retired from US 
Forest Service and is now a profes- 
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Shown with their Acorn Awards are, 
Elmer Ott. 
Section president, 


sional camp consultant. He is national 
vice-president of ACA and _ project 
director of the new national head- 
quarters campaign and development 
program at Bradford Woods. 

Lloyd Shafer, Chairman of Region 
V and past president of Wisconsin 
Section, served on the steering com- 
mittee for ACA national headquarters. 
Formerly an executive of the Boy 
Scouts, he is now owner and director 
of Camp Strongheart, Lake Toma- 
hawk, Wisc. 

Elmer Ott, director of the mid-west 
area, YMCA Youth Camping Service 
and of Camp Manitowish, is a past 
president of ACA and serves as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
ACA Building Project. 

Dr. John Sprague is director and 
owner of Camp Minocqua, Minocqua, 
Wisc., oldest established camp under 
continuous management in Wisconsin. 
Dr. Sprague has been a member of 
ACA since its founding. 

H. M. Woldenberg, co-owner and 
director of Camp Indianola, Madison, 
Wisc., has served as president of the 
Wisconsin Section. He is one of the 
founders of ACA’s Region V and has 
served on several National ACA com- 
mittees. 


Sections Report Their 
Current Activities 


REGION | 

New England Section scheduled its 
first fall meeting as a two-day session 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, on Nov. 
2 and 3. Lawrence K. Frank talked 
to the group on “Understanding the 
Adolescent Camper” and Henry Ol- 
lendorf spoke on the “Dynamic 


Uniqueness of Camping.” 


REGION Il 
Maryland Section members heard 
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left to right: 
Lloyd Shafer, Dr. John Sprague, 


Zion, Ray Bassett, 
Wisconsin 


H. G. 
H. M. Woldenberg. 
Wendall Schrader, right, presented the awards. 


Catharine C. Reiley, author of “Group 
Fun,” talk on “Give Camping Back 
to the Out-of-Doors” at the first meet- 
ing of the season on Oct. 17. 


New Jersey Section held its first 
meeting at Presbyterian Church Camp, 
Island Heights, on Oct. 9. President 
Earl Armstrong introduced an_ in- 
formal “camp fire” session in which 
many of the section’s members par- 
ticipated. Ideas for camp fire pro- 
grams—songs, ceremonies, story tell- 
ing, stunts, etc. were exchanged. 


New York Section will hear Dr. 
Arthur Selverstone speak on “What 
Makes A Camp Director Professional” 
at its first meeting on Nov. 8. 


New York Section is also sponsor- 
ing a special workshop for camp 
directors and administrators on effi- 
cient business practices. The workshop 
will be held on five successive Mon- 
day evenings starting Nov. 12 and 
will include discussions on budgets, 
accounting, insurance and taxes, pur- 
chasing and public relations. 


Western Pennsylvania  Section’s 
first meeting of the year was held on 
October 3. Members heard a panel of 
camp leaders discuss preparation and 
handling of camp emergencies. Hugh 
Sarraf of the Accident Prevention 
Section, Dept. of Health, was a special 
guest at the meeting. 


REGION IV 

Southeastern Section held its annu- 
al fall meeting Oct. 11-13 in Colum- 
bia, S. C. An excellent program was 
planned by Herman Popkin and _ his 
committee. Theme for the three-day 
session was: “Come forth into the 
light of things, let Nature be your 
teacher.” 
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Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


/ 
f far greater 
f strength and 

SAFETY! 


MERICAN 
Hipp 
PLAYGROUND 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 








AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

















FRESH FRUIT FLAVOR IN SECONDS! 


CRAMORES CRYSTALS 


LEMON = LIME.-—sOORANGE 


Delicious fruit flavor for 
beverages and baked foods 
made from real fruit base 
with fruit components 
added. If dealer doesn’t 
stock, order direct. 

10 oz. size 


New Ready-to-use “’Dri-Syrup” with sugar 
added contains all the internationall 
accepted Cramores quality — one mer 
makes 3 gallons. 


Write for our institutional recipe booklet, samples 


and prices. 
CRAMORE FRUIT PRODUCTS DISPENSERS 
NOW AVAILABLE. Write for full details. 














CRAMORE FRUIT PRODUCTS, Inc 





Point Pleasant, N 








AND 
T E N T Ss CANVAS GOODS 


éy POWERS 





COVERS — TENT FLYS 
FOR CAMPING 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


5911 Woodland Ave. 
Philadelphia 43, Pa. 


POWERS & C0. 




















COMPANION GIVES YOU MORE CAMP PROSPECTS 
AT LESS COST! Announcing New Woman’s Home COMPANION 


Camp and School Directory and Information Service 


(formerly in American Magazine 














COMPARE | TOTAL | NO. OF CHILDREN COST PER 100,000 
_wee = | _CIRCULATION® | UNDER 18 READERS PER HALF-INCH 

COMPANION 4,048,111 | 4,900,739 $2.74 

Magazine B 3,602,533 3,767,421 | 4.05 

Magazine C 1,602,759 | 3,355,663 5.56 

Magazine D 2,288,170 | 2,364,618 4.69 

ABC 6/30/56 | 


THEN WRITE for the full story about your new field for camp enrollments, to: 


Lyle Bryson, Director, Camp Department 
M PAN | O N Woman’‘s Home Companion 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

















BROWNLEE 


Sectional 


LOG CAMP BUILDINGS 


Easy to Erect, 





Saving Labor Cost 


Shipped in sections, with 
doors and windows installed; 
easy to erect. White cedar 
logs, pre-treated. Impervious to moisture. Termite resistant. Factory caulked .. . 
windproof. Kiln-dried splines. Send for catalog showing a typical lodge. 


UNIVERSAL HOMES, INC. 
3502 GUARDIAN BLDG. DETROIT 26, MICH. 








Write for 


CATALOG 
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Tuomi and, etn 

















NO OTHER PEELER 
AT THIS PRICE HAS 
ALL THESE FEATURES | 

Portable — Just plug in—Stain- 

less steel construction — Peels 

20 Ibs. in one minute — Auto- 

matically timed (set it — forget 
it) — Peeling disk uncondition- 

ally guaranteed 2 years 


Compare 
Saves up to $3 per 100 
lbs. over hand peeling. 


Fina RE ae 
* MODEL GP 

fs Univex Floor Model 

- For Permanent Instal- 

lation 

All Stainless with ad- 

justable legs and dis- 


charge $260-°° 








Prices Slightly Higher in West 


UNIVERSAL 
INDUSTRIES 


372 MYSTIC AVE., SOMERVILLE 45, MASS. 











Dr. Julian K. Smith, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Outdoor Education, Michi- 
gan State Univ., was the speaker. His 
two talks, “What We Want from 
Outdoor Education” and “Training 
Leadership for Outdoor Education” 
were followed by discussion groups. 

The Region IV Advisory Board 
met in Tallahassee, Fla., on Septem- 
ber 22. Plans were discussed for the 
convention March 13-16, 1957, at the 
Methodist Youth Camp in Leesburg, 
Fla. This is the first time that a 
Region IV Convention will be held at 
a camp. The theme for the four day 
session is “Our Wilderness Heritage 
Regained.” Full use of the camp’s 
facilities will be made toward carry- 
ing out the theme with interest and 
stimulation for all present. Armand 
Ball is chairman of the convention 
committee, with Mrs. Betty Siddall 
and George Fishbach serving as co- 
chairmen of the program committee. 


REGION V 

Chicago Section members opened 
the fall season with a dinner meeting 
on Oct. 8. Gunnar Peterson and some 
of his students prepared a camp style 
dinner. Ted Cavins, ACA president, 
discussed some of the plans and 
events scheduled by the national or- 
ganization. Members then participated 
in group discussions on Day Camp- 
ing, Resident Camping, Programming, 
and Specialized Service Camps. 


Minnesota Section met on Oct. | 
in Minneapolis. Joseph Jung, music 
consultant of the Minneapolis Park 
Board, presented a program’ on 
“Techniques of Singing In the Camp 
Setting.” 


Wisconsin Section held a week-end 
meeting on Sept. 21-23 at Camp 
Nicolet, Eagle River. Program for the 
three days included a summary of the 
1956 Camp Visitation Program and 
a review of the “Camp Story, in 
Wisconsin Camps” presented by sec- 
tion members. 


REGION VI 

Texas Section planned an All-Texas 
Conference for Oct. 25-27 held at 
Forth Worth. Fred Rogers, ACA 
vice-president was scheduled to be one 
of the main speakers on the program. 
Other program highlights included a 
“camping fair’ with demonstrations 
and exhibits, chuck wagon supper and 
general sessions. 
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Kor Your 
Information 


supplies and services 


for your camp. 





Aid for Sanitation Problems 


A newly developed formula to clean 
septic tanks has been announced by 
Lewis Research Labs, Inc. 

Laboratory-tested Septi-Kleen ab- 
sorbs all sewage material, including 
tough cellulose products “by bacteria” 

. contains no harsh chemicals. Man- 
ufacturers report that Septi-Kleen is 
economical to use and keeps pipe lines 
and traps free from clogging and stop- 
page. It is reported to eliminate the 
need for frequent cleanings, pumping, 
digging or moving but will not harm 
plumbing, people or livestock. 

For more information check 
11601. 


item 


Free Catalog Offered 

A new catalog is being offered to 
camp directors by the Pioneer Co., 
manufacturers of playground, park, 
game and gymnasium equipment. 

Camp directors may obtain copies of 
the firm’s new catalog (#226) upon 
request. 

Check item 11602. 


New Steel Floating Dock 

Development of a new sectional 
steel floating dock for extra deep 
shorelines, fluctuating water levels or 
for waterfronts with muddy bottoms 
has been announced by Standard Steel 
Products Mfg. Co. 

Designed for easy installation, the 
new floating dock consists of a steel 
platform mounted on two sets of twin 
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steel pontoons especially designed to 
provide a load-carrying capacity in 
excess of 3,000 Ibs. Basic sizes begin 
at 6 feet wide by- 16 feet long a 
size that has proved of greatest possi- 
ble stability under most water condi- 
tions. Additional length can be achiev- 





ideas to assist you in obtaining equipment, 


ed by adding 6 foot by 8 foot floating 
sections. 

As in the case of all Standard rigid 
type steel piers, the new floating dock 
provides for easy attachment of Stand- 
ard accessories — ladders, steps, 
benches, mooring arms, life guard tow- 
ers, marinas, dry docks, etc. 

Further details may be obtained by 
checking item 11603. 


Craft Catalog Available 


Wooden items to be decorated with 
paints, carving or wood burning, are 
pictured in the attractive catalog of- 
fered by the O-P Craft Co. The 24- 
page catalog includes boxes, bowls, 
candleholders, trays, picture frames, 
etc. 

For your copy of the O-P Craft 
Catalog, check item 11604. 


Nylon Pipe Offers Advantages 


Nylon pipe, in straight lengths or 
continuous coils in sizes ¥%%” o.d. to 
142” o.d. is now being marketed by 
the Danielson Mfg. Co. 

Advantages of the nylon pipe, Tem- 
pertube, as described by the company 
are: greater bursting strength and abil- 
ity to withstand higher temperatures, 
prices competitive with copper, non- 
toxicity which should render it suitable 
for applications now associated with 
stainless steel, and ease of assembly 
with commercial fittings. 

Camp directors interested in learn- 
ing how nylon pipe could be used in 
their camps may obtain more infor- 
mation. 

Check item 11605. 


Power Saw for Camp Work 

Camp work can be lightened and 
speeded up with the proper power 
tools. A power saw can do many 
necessary jobs —— construction, land 
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Readers’ Service 


Use this coupon to obtain 
more information about items 
described in this department, or 
advertised or mentioned editori- 
ally in this issue. 


C-11601 
C-11602 Equipment Catalog 
C-11603 Floating Dock 
C-11604 Craft Catalog 
C-11605 Nylon Pipe 
C-11606 Power Saw 
C-11607 Fire Fighting Unit 
C-11608 Lightweight Float 
C-11609 Modern Playground 
Equipment 

C-11610 Pool Supplies 
C-11611 Drinking Fountain 
C-11612 Sports Aids 

| C-11613 Wood Stain 


Septic Tank Cleaner 


Please send information on the 


following additional products. 
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clearing, log cutting, etc. — with speed 
and efficiency. 

Wright Power Saw Division, Thom- 
as Industries, Inc. has introduced a 
new lightweight, reciprocating blade 
action power saw described as ideal 
for camp use and as having many 
built-in safety features. 

For more information on the Wright 
saw, check item 11606. 


Fire Fighting Unit for Camps 

A new, vehicle battery-powered fire 
fighting unit that can be ready always 
for instant use to combat small fires 
is now available through McKinley 
Corp. 

The “Insta-Pumper” is a complete 
unit, including 90 gallon liquid tank, 
positive starting electric motor that 
runs off any vehicle battery, self-prim- 
ing pump, pressure indicator, switches, 
battery cables, 50 feet of hose and 
spray nozzle. 

The unit is suited to carry in a pick- 
up truck or other type utility vehicle 
commonly used in camps. Complete 
details will be sent upon request. 

Check item 11607. 


Versatile Float Introduced 

Recently introduced by the Webbitt 
Co. is a versatile float made of rugged, 
corrosion resistant aluminum and 
styrofoam. Available in three sizes, 
Small Fry, Utility Dock and Commu- 
nity Float, the floats are ideal as docks 
for dinghies and small boats and swim- 
ming floats. 

Webbitt floats are described as most 
durable and, because of their lightness, 
portable. 

For more information, check item 
11608. 


Modern Playground Equipment 

Unusual and imaginative equipment 
for play areas is being offered by Mid- 
west Pool and Court Co. Manufactur- 
ed by the company’s Satellite Division, 
the equipment is shaped like a large 
inverted bowl, with free-form cut- 
outs. Constructed of reinforced con- 
crete, the forms are 51% feet high and 
12 feet in diameter and finished in at- 
tractive colors. 

Several young children can climb 
and play on the form at one time. 
Several models are available. 

For more information, check item 
11€09. 
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Complete Line of Pool Supplies 


Modern Swimming Pool Co., Inc. is 
offering a free copy of their complete 
Catalog and Data Book of swimming 
pool and waterfront supplies, chemi- 
cals and equipment to interested camp 
directors. It is a 52-page book, pro- 
fusely illustrated, containing data, 
photographs and prices of every item 
needed to build or equip and maintain 
a pool. There is a section on proper 
pool care and maintenance, and de- 
tailed descriptions of approved water- 
treatment chemicals. 

For your copy of the catalog, check 
item 11610. 


New Drinking Fountain for Camps 


Bradley Washfountain Co. is now 
offering a new counter type drinking 
fountain designed to provide a sani- 
tary source of drinking water as well 
as other facilities. 

The drinking fountain, to be mount- 
ed in a counter unit, includes a bowl, 
stainless steel mounting rim, drinking 
bubbler, glass-filler faucet and chromi- 
um plated sink strainer with tail piece. 
Also available’ without — glass-filler 
faucet. 

For more information, check item 
11611. 


Aids for Sports Program 


“Your Guide to Aids for Physical 
Education, Athletics, and  Recrea- 
tion,’ published by The Athletic In- 
stitute, contains a listing of many ma- 
terials available to camps for planning 
and carrying out a sports program. 

Books, guides, pamphlets, instruc- 
tors’ guides, handbooks, motion pic- 
tures, and slide films are included. 

For your copy of the catalog, check 
item 11612. 


Preserve and Beautify Buildings 


A product to both preserve and 
“dress-up” wooden camp buildings is 
available from the Carbolineum Wood 
Preserving Co. The nut brown stain 
can be used on lodges, cabins, bridges, 
fences, etc. Carbolineum is reported to 
last through many seasons and to pro- 
tect wood from water and termites. It 
also is described as easy to apply with 
a brush or mop — no heat or pressure 
required. 

For more information, check item 
11613. 
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By Ted Cavins 
President, 
American Camping Association 


UTUMN is probably the favorite 

time of year for many camp 
people. In the comparative calm _ be- 
tween the hectic rush of summer and 
the quickening pace of winter, we can 
take time to look back over where we 
have been and think about where we 
are going. 

How does your camp look across 
the vista of “two months later?” What 
did your campers gain in_ attitude, 
skills, appreciations and understand- 
ings that will stick to their ribs 
through the years? If we are looking 
at a magnifying mirror instead of 
through rose colored glasses, we may 
not enjoy everything we see. If we 
conclude that we still have need for 
growth and improvement and that we 
will do something about it, there 
should still be hope for us. 





A Good Summer for Camping 


Apparently the summer of 1956 
was a good one for organized camp- 
ing. Even though family travel was at 
an all-time high, the larger number of 
children and the economic prosperity 
resulted in more camping than ever 
before. Statistics gathered by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, from 162 
representative private camps in New 
England, Middle Atlantic, South, and 
Midwest indicate that attendance was 
up 4%, with tuition increases in effect 
in 30% of the camps. 


ACA Gains Momentum Too 


The American Camping Association 
is rising to meet the challenge of 
“more and better camping.” The 
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\ Report to 


the Feld 


..... and a look to the future 


summer membership drive was suc- 
cessful, bringing our present member- 
ship to an all-time high of over 6,000. 
Many camps indicated that 25% or 
more of their staffs are members of 
ACA, showing that the values of 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, conventions, 
programs, etc. that go with member- 
ship are beginning to be shared with 
more of those who will put them to 
use In camp. 

The growing stature of ACA is also 
indicated by our participation in the 
President’s Conference on _ Physical 
Fitness (last June), the U. S. Office 
of Education’s Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education (last May), the 
International Recreation Congress 
(this October), the National Con- 
ference on Preparation of Recreation 
Personnel (this November), and 
others. Competent leaders of ACA 
are interpreting the contribution of 
organized camping at these and many 
other conclaves, and bringing back to 
us the viewpoints gained. 


New Headquarters in Use 


Even though our new _ national 
headquarters was barely completed in 
time for the Dedication Ceremony on 
Oct. 21, it has been the base of 
operations for our national staff since 
the middle of June. All summer the 
the office has been complicated by 
plumbers, painters, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, etc., but Hugh Ransom re- 
ports that everyone has been a good 
sport and done his best without com- 
plaint. We can’t blame them, how- 
ever, for looking forward to the time 





when every board and stone is in 
place, when the landscaping is done, 
when dust and mud yield to green 
grass and neat flag-stone walk. 

In the next issue, pictures and 
words will give a full report on the 
Dedication Ceremony and the Home 
of Our Own which our united efforts 
have made possible. 


Building Fund Climbs 


At this writing (Oct. 1), the build- 
ing fund is about $5,000 short of its 
$70,000 goal. We hope that every 
Section is making renewed efforts at 
this time to put us over the top so 
we can have a debt-free dedication. 
We have more than 1,200 share- 
holders before dedication; but if you 
have slipped up on this opportunity 
and obligation, it is not too late. Send 
your check to the American Camping 
Association Building Fund, Bradford 
Woods, Martinsville, Ind. The bronze 
plaque and the Record Book of Share- 
holders are still open so your name 
will be added to the permanent record 
if you act soon. 


Standards Secretary 


On September 1, Sidney N. Geal 
began full-time work as a member of 
our national staff, after serving in part- 
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IF YOU WANT 


* INCREASED 
ENROLLMENTS 


A LOW 
ADVERTISING RATE 


* 


A HIGH-INCOME 
AUDIENCE 


* 


AND A 
SPECIAL BONUS 


* 


your best advertising buy is 
BAZAAR 
L 


camp directory 


Three ad insertions 
reserve your space in Bazaar’s 


school and camp guide. 


For rates and information about the Guide 
contact Johana Potter Shedd, 

Director, Harper's Bazaar Educational Department, 
572 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 











Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Camps, Schools, 
Churches and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 








ON REQUEST 
Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
| Trucks make hand- 
| ling and storing of 
& Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 
Monroe nice caged at- 
tractive range of st} sizes and 
prices. Excel in co mifc ugh asv hand- 
ling’ and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding ( hairs, desks and combi- 





nations for classroom, cafeteria and 


church se hool use. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into use ful areas 

Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, ‘ton ular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


THE. Monrwe. COMPANY 
171 urch St olfax, lowa 
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time capacity during the summer. Sid’s 
major responsibility is in the area of 


Standards and one of his first jobs 
was to help Chairman Stanley J. 
Michaels prepare for the national 


Standards Committee meeting held at 
Bradford Woods, Sept. 26 and 27. 
Every member of the committee was 
present, including the new sub-chair- 
men for travel camp standards, Dr. 
Richard Stultz, and for family camp 
standards, Paul Frisbie. 

Like the new home of our own, 
this set-up for our Standards Com- 
mittee, with top professional leader- 
ship and funds to do the job, marks 


another significant milestone for ACA 
and the realization of a dream long- 


coming. It is now a reality because 
many people worked together tireless- 
ly over more than a decade to raise 
camp standards, and the foundation 
they laid caused the Kellogg Founda- 
tion to make the three year grant 
which provides the funds. 


Leadership Next 


Many ACA leaders feel that the 
next area where our energies should 
be concentrated is the training of 
capable camp staff. A start was made 
last June when 23 selected men and 
women took advantage of ACA’s first 
Campcraft Certification Course, a one- 
week out-door living experience led 
by Gunnar Peterson and four 
tants. This was made possible by a 
special grant from the Missouri Valley 
Section, and according to participants, 
it was “terrific.” 

Instead of 23 counselors, however, 
we should be training 2,300, for the 
need is far beyond the supply. Indeed, 
the continued progress of camping de- 
pends on getting enough qualified and 
trained men and women to staff our 
camps. This crisis is to us as the 
supply of teachers is to the schools 
and colleges. 

How can ACA help meet it? One 
way would be to have a_ top-level 
specialist on our national staff who 
could be available to conduct counse- 
lor training courses scheduled by 
ACA Sections. Fees collected from 
trainees could eventually cover a fair 
share of the cost of such an additional 
staff member, but a sizable grant 
would be needed to get the project 


ASSIS- 


started. I hope you will be hearing 
more about this during the coming 


year, for the need to train more camp 
leaders presents ACA with its next 
big challenge. 
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i _ate TROUBLE! 


| Common Sense and 
uvenile Delinquency 


HENRY RISCHE 






“The main cause 
of juvenile delinquency lies in 
lack of knowledge of God,” re 
ports Dr. Henry Rische. The au- 
thor — parent, journalist, pastor 
— traces today’s youth problems 
to their roots: broken homes, lack 
of love and discipline, absence of 
religion. Based on observations 
of experts, this book offers sug- 
gestions for effective action to 
parents, ministers, and all con- 
cerned with youth. $2.50 


At your bookstore 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 

















IQ \ OUR FAMOUS 
A: CAMPERS’ 
INSURANCE 
contains all the ingre 
dients that are need 
ed to make pertect 
coverage tor the chil 
dren in your care. And its NOT 
TOO EARLY to make your arrange 
ments tor PROTECTION 1n_ 1957. 
W rite today to the Pioneers In CAMP 


ING INSURANCE. 
Vermont Accident Insurance Co. 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 


Member American Camping Ass’n. 











SPECIAL TERMS AND PRICES NOW. 


LIGHTNING 


ELECTRA SYSTEMS 
INSTALLED ANYWHERE 


RODS 
i Xo oN 


FIRE ALARMS 
EXTINGUISHERS 


HOMES, FARM BLDGS., 
CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 


INDUSTRIAL BLDGS. 
75 WEATHERVANE DESIGNS — MARKERS 
Write for booklets—estimates Dpt. 


ELECTRA PROTECTION COMPANY, INC. 





phone 4-4149 
9343 


Albany, N. Y., 
Roanoke 


127 N. Lake Ave., 
N.Y.C. MU 6-8897 Rapids 


Special Systems for camps, trees, etc. 
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Various Sizes and Packs 
for All Kitchens 
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H.B.C. Quality Foods Please 
Campers and Cooks! 


Kasy to Prepare! In Camp Kitchen 


or on Cook-outs 











Order 
Free Kit of Samples Available 
Now for Home-Testing TRi 
Camp Directors! An H. B. C. Representative, experienced in Easy-to-prepare food packets 
camp feeding problems, will call on you at your convenience for cook- -Outs. Over 20 varie- 
anytime, anywhere — including holidays. He will bring latest ties including Sweet Milk Co- 






coa, French Toast Mix. Chick- 
en Gumbo Dinner. 





information about planning balanced menus and a personal kit 
of samples for testing in your own home. Handy catalog listing 
H. B. C. quality products available on request. No obligation, 
May we hear from you now! 










of course. 


HILKER & BLETSCH COMPANY 


614 West Hubbard Street Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Box Service, if desired 


Headline, if desired 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Minimum cost per insertion 


All classified advertising is payable in advance. 


20¢ per word 


$1.00 per insertion 
$1.00 per insertion 


$4.00 


705 PARK AVE., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








HELP WANTED 


UNIT LEADERS, GENERAL counselors and 
specialists wanted for Jewish co-ed camp in 


Laurentians. Please apply Lake Pembina 
Camp, 4792 Victoria Ave., Montreal, Canada. 
HEAD COUNSELOR, female, girls’ camp in 
Berkshires. Experienced all phases of camp- 
ing, personnel and programming. Excellent 


salary. Write Box No. 513, Camping Magazine. 
11,12,1 


GIRLS’ CAMP, Berkshires has openings for 
head swimming, sailing, group heads, arts 
and crafts, dramatics, tennis and general 
counselors. Experienced. Good salary. Write 


Box No. 512, Camping Magazine. 11,12,1 


CAMP DIRECTOR for complete charge of 
Jewish Agency Camp for boys, serving Phila- 
delphia area. Write Mr. Daniel Aaron c/o 
Jerrold Electronics, 23rd & Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 11 


CLEVELAND COUNCIL OF CAMP FIRE 
GIRLS CAMPING COORDINATOR 
Year round position, involving direction of 
resident summer camp of 150 girls (overall 
management including recruiting of staff), 
initial planning of day camp program, and 


part time field director. Salary open. Reply 
1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio, stating 
experience, educational and personal quali- 
fications. 11,12 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CANOEING INSTRUCTOR in a girls’ camp. 10 
years experience in Class A camps including 
2 years at Four Way Lodge for girls. River 
trip experience. Can make all canoe repairs 
including rebuilding and recanvassing. Age 
52; occupation, teacher; married, wife and 9 
vear daughter; Senior Red Cross Life Saver. 
Excellent references. Write Box No. 508, Camp- 
ing Magazine. 11,1,2 


CAMPS WANTED 


CHICAGO TEACHER interested in buying a 
well-established, first-class boys’ camp. Send 
all details to Arthur Golub, 6607 N. Mozart 
St., Chicago 45, Ill. 11 


WISH TO LEASE co-educational camp in cen- 
tral Ohio or eastern Pennsylvania to accom- 
modate 125 campers. Write all details Box 
504, Camping Magazine. 11 


WANT TO LEASE CAMP with option to buy. 
Minimum capacity 100; equipped; water 
sports. Pennsylvania preferred. Write Box 506, 
Camping Magazine. 11 


NEW ENGLAND CAMP 
Want New England camp to lease with pur- 
chase option. Seclusion, sufficient acreage and 
lake, musts. Accommodations for about 100 
with all equipment preferred. Write Box 5ll, 


30 


COUNSELORS. Experienced, young married 


couple for very small co-ed camp in Maine. 
Camp Ironwood, 5515 Cates Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 11,12,1,2,3,4 


EASTERN CAMP. Camp Director and promo- 
ter. Salary open. Write Box No. 515, Camping 
Magazine. 11 


WATER FRONT DIRECTOR: Private Boys’ 
Camp, Massachusetts. Teacher with extensive 
camp experience, coaching experience, Red 
Cross qualified, to supervise, sailing, canoe- 
ing, swimming and water skiing. Will consider 
married couple. Salary from $500 up depend- 
ing upon age, education and experience. Write 
Box No. 509, Camping Magazine. 11,12,1,2 


COUNSELORS: Trip counselor with experi- 
ence, arts and crafts, waterfront and light 
weight wrestler. College men with experience 
preferred. Write Box No. 510, Camping Maga- 
zine. 11,12 


HEAD COUNSELLOR. Female, for long term 
association, with well-established girls’ pri- 
vate camp in Maine. Experienced in all phases 
of camping, personnel and program. Write 
Box No. 507, Camping Magazine. 11,12 


CAMPS FOR SALE 


BOYS CAMP Northern Wisconsin. Also make 
ideal camp for girls. Beautiful lake, 100 acres. 
Accommodate 50. Reasonable, deal with own- 
er. Write Box No. 412, Camping Magazine. 

11,12,1 


FINE SITE FOR A NEW CAMP. 100 beautiful 
acres, half-wooded, half open fields, 600 foot 
frontage on fine two-square-mile lake. No re- 
sorts nearby. This reasonably priced property, 
located in central New Hampshire on Winni- 
pesaukee River, already contains a sound 
12-room house and large annex, which should 
permit operations to be started inexpensively 
Write Box No. 514, Camping Magazine. 11 


SIX ACRE ISLAND, docks, boats. Lodge, five 
cottages, ten room motel type building. Com- 
pletely equipped. $36,000. Charles Stevenson, 
Beaver Lodge, R.R. 1, Port Severn, Ontario. 11 


CAMPS FOR RENT 


FOR RENT: Camp in Adirondacks accommo- 
dates 100 people. Excellent facilities on lake. 
Completely furnished. Require good refer- 
ences. Nearby Eastern Airlines Airport. 
a P. Ward, Inc., Box 328, Saranac Lake, 

: ee 11 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
IDEAS FOR YOUR CAMP 
Personal Consulation 
Executive Procedures Staff Techniques 
The Tried The True The New 
For Better Camping 


and Camp Clinics 


LILLIAN ZARAKOV 


393 Clinton Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-6200 


Zakelo, 
Harrison, Maine 
JUstice 3-2231 
12 East 86th St., New York. N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-4000 





Challenging Opportunity 
To Rent 


Private camp with own lake; 927 feet ele- 
vation: equipped for 100 campers. All in 
dividuals applying should have a clientele. 
1957 will be its 30th year of continuous 
operation. Rent starts at $4000 which in 
cludes necessary facilities. Open for in 
spection 


Contact Mr. France by telephoning ‘Person 
to Person” in Pennsylvania, Fairless Hills, 
Windsor 5-8413. In New Jersey at camp, 
HOpatcong 8-0378 or write to Box No. 505, 
Camping Magazine. 











BOUND VOLUMES AVAILABLE of Camping 
Magazine. Rare opportunity to complete your 
files. Only two library bound volumes avail- 
able for years: 1948-49. Two full years in vol- 
ume. Strongly bound in green buckram, hard 
covers. Name of publication and years stamp- 
ed in gold. 


Price $15.00 per two-year volume, f.o.b. Plain- 
field, N. J. Also other miscellaneous back is- 
sues available at $1.00 each. Send us your 
want list. Draw check to and mail with order 
to, Camping Magazine, Plainfield, N. J 
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HE AMERICAN Camping Association is made up of sections located 
throughout the country. A National Board elected by and from the sections 
serves as the governing body of the Association. Officers and members of the 


present “official family” 


PRESIDENT: 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: Ray E. Bassett, 

Fred V. Rogers, 
TREASURER: 
SECRETARY: 


Mo. 


PAST PRESIDENT: Catherine T. Hammett, 


PRESIDENT-ELECT: T. R. Alexander, YMCA, 304 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


are listed below: 


Theodore Cavins, 1221 Griffith Rd., Lake Forest, Ill. 


John W. Banghart, 


Ex OFFICIO 


Executive Director: 


ville, Ind. 


Asst. Executive Director: 


Martinsville. Ind. 


Editor of Camping Magazine: 


Plainfield, N. J. 


| Standing Committees 


'— — — oe —_— * 


REGION I: 
Mass. 
REGION II: 
REGION III: 
REGION IV: 
REGION V: 


Tex. 
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REGION VI: 


REGION VII: 





Rev. William G. Berndt, 


3940 4914 St.., 
Oscar L. Elwell, YMCA, 


2508 N. Stowell, Milwaukee 11, Wisc.; 

Minneapolis 10, Minn. 

40 School St., Keene, N. H. Officers 
Recreation Division, City Hall, Kansas City, 





Box 97, Pleasantville, N. Y. 1 —_—_ st 


weil 


Hugh W. Ransom, ACA, Bradford Woods, Martins- 
Gerard A. Harrison, ACA, Bradford Woods, 


Howard P. Galloway, 120 W. 7th St., 


ACA PROGRAM: Elizabeth Brown, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. and Mary 
Gwynn, Gay Valley Camp, Brevard, N. C. 

FIELD Services: Mrs. Richard Beckhard, G.S. of U.S.A., 155 E. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

FINANCE: Milton L. Goldberg, 590 N. Vermont, Los Angeles, Calif. 

LEADERSHIP: Marjorie Leonard, Woman’s College, Univ. of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

LEGISLATION: Mrs. Elizabeth Spear, Camp Fire Girls, 16 E. 48th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

MEMBERSHIP: Annabeth Brandle, Park and Playground Assn., Room 301, 
7 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

PROGRAM SERVICE TO CAMPs: A. Cooper Ballentine, Camp Kehonka, Wolfe- 
boro, N. H. 

PUBLICATIONS: Mrs. B. A. Sinn, 38 E. 85th St., New York 28, N. Y. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS: Marjorie Cooper, Camp Fire Girls, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

RESEARCH: Dr. Lenore C. Smith, Univ. of So. Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 

STANDARDS: Stanley Michaels, 19647 Roslyn Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 


260 Concord St.. Newton Lower Falls, 


John A. Lennox, Meredith, New York. 


Reynold E. Carlson, 
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1900 Maxwell Lane, Bloomington, Ind. 
Henry Hart, 324 29th Ave. North, Nashville, Tenn. 

Lloyd Shafer, Camp Strongheart, P.O. Box 95, Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Dr. Maryhelen Vannier, So. Methodist Univ., Box 353, Dallas, 


Regional Board Members 











Margaret Milliken, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 
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Now is the time to select an insurance plan for 
next season. Camp operators throughout the 
country are planning ahead, readying their 1957 
programs. When planning for medical expense 
protection, the choice is Continental's Camp- 
Guard — unexcelled insurance programming 
created for every camper. 

Be among the thousands of camps offering a 
Continental Camp-Guard Plan — it will be one 
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of your camp’s strongest selling features to par- 
ents. And to let parents know you provide the 
season’s best accident and sickness protection 
available, utilize the Camp-Guard seal of 
approval on your promotional material. 

For complete information, see your insurance 
agent or broker today. He will help you select 
the Camp-Guard plan that best meets your 
camp’s needs. 


SPECIAL RISKS DIVISION * 310 South Michigan, Chicago 4, Illinois 





